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INTERNATIONAL ASPECTS OF GERMAN ECONOMIC 
POLICY. 


EING one of the largest importers of foodstuffs and raw 
materials and one of the principal exporters of manufactured 
goods, Germany must play a large part in advancing or 

retarding the progress of world economic recovery. German 
economic history during the last few years is therefore of considerable 
world importance, as well as being an important factor in the 
German political situation. 

In the seven-year period between 1924 and 1930, according to 
the estimates of the Wiggin-Layton Committee of Central Bank 
representatives at Basle in 1931, Germany's foreign indebtness 
increased by Rm. 25} milliards ; the net influx in this period, after 
tiking into account the increase in Germany’s own investments 
~>road, was Rm. 18.2 milliards. In the same period she received 
n all 3 milliards as the proceeds of her invisible exports. From 
these net receipts in foreign currency she paid out 10.3 milliards 

Reparations, 6.3 milliards on account of an adverse trade balance, 
2.5 milliards in interest on commercial debts and added 2.1 milliards 
her holdings of gold and foreign exchange. The exact causal 
itionship between these incomings and outgoings can, in all 
probability, never be determined ; it has often been advanced that 
th: continued adverse balance of trade, added to the other demands 
on Germany, necessitated the import of capital, but it is question- 
ale whether, had the import of capital not taken place, the volume 
©: imports for capital construction would have been so great. The 
net effect of capital movements in this period seems to have been 
that German savings were entirely released for investment internally, 
and that the German economy drew, in general, more foreign 
currency into the country than was paid out in interest on com- 


ea) 


| mercial debts, reparations, and the import surplus. 


Being predominantly a manufacturing country with few home 
‘sources of industrial raw materials and an insufficient supply of 
ioodstufts to satisfy domestic demand, an adverse balance of trade 
may be said to be a normal condition for Germany, as it was before 
tae War. The great revival in German industry, which occurred 


: between 1924 and 1930, promised to reduce considerably the adverse 


‘nargin, and a position of some stability was being approached where 
(rmany might have dispensed with the necessity of continually 
attracting large capital imports in order to make current payments. 
hut the realization of favourable balances in the years 1930-32 was, 
‘a great extent, founded on an ephemeral factor. Being a country 
which habitually imports large quantities of raw materials and 
‘e-exports them in the form of manufactured goods, Germany 
benefited from the steady fall in raw material prices, which largely 
determine German import prices, compared with the far more 
moderate decline in the price level of manufactured goods which 
compose the bulk of German exports. This could not be expected 
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to last and, in fact, with the cessation of the falling trend in raw 
material prices towards the end of 1932 and their recovery in 1933, 


the reverse process began to operate. 

During 1932, Germany was relieved of her obligation to make 
Reparations payments, but the transfer situation, which would have 
been improved thereby, had already been complicated by a new 
adverse factor in the shape of capital withdrawals towards the end 
of 1930, following on the failure of confidence in general and the 
rise of anxiety concerning Germany’s political future. Moreover, 
the depreciation of sterling and allied currencies in 1931 was having 
its effect on the competitive power of the German export industry, 
an influence which was reinforced in 1933 by the decline of the 
dollar. 

The changes in Germany’s international economic position 
during the last six years may be roughly summarised in figures 
showing her international balance of payments :— 


GERMANY’S BALANCE OF INTERNATIONAL PAYMENTS.(! 


T9925 - 1933 
(In milliard Rm.) 


1928. | 19209. 1930. 1931. 1932 
3 i 3 





Curvent Items. 
Credit : Favourable balance of) 
commodity trade ... 
Net income from ser-| 
wioes, 600. .... nt PREY 


Debit : Adverse balance of) 
commodity trade ....| 


Net payment of in- 
terest on foreign 
indebtedness hed 








Reparations. 


Capital Tiems. 

Inward (+) or outward a 
movement of long-term 
capital 

| 

Inward (+) or outward (—)) 
movement of short-term 
capital 


movement of gold and 
foreign exchanges 





| 
Inward (—) or outward (+) ) 
a 


—0.9 +0.2| +0.1 +1. +0.3 








| +2.2 | +2.6 | +0.6 d —0.3 | 
' 





(1) Summarised from the estimates of the Institut fiir Konjunkturforschung 
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Failing other sources, the deficit in the balance of payments 
had to be filled by exports of gold and foreign exchange, and in the 
six years, 1929 to 1933, the Reichsbank suffered the serious loss on 
this account of Rm. 2 milliards, leaving the reserves at the low 
level of Rm. 400 millions with a note cover percentage of only 10.9. 

[his deterioration in the exchange position took place despite 
a number of concessions from foreign creditors of all classes, which 
have relieved Germany of the necessity of transferring a large pro- 
portion of the service due on the foreign debt and controlled the 

te of withdrawal of short-term capital. The succession of Stand- 
still agreements, following that concluded in September, 1931, have 
endeavoured in principle to secure to Germany on reasonable terms, 
an adequate supply of short-term credit for the finance of her foreign 
trade, and to ensure that the liquidation of all short-term obligations 
should be orderly and within Germany’s transfer capacity. It has 
always been recognised by Germany’s foreign creditors that the 

q idity of German business as a whole has never been in doubt, 
| that the problem has been purely one of transferring payments 
rat in foreign currencies. Between the middle of 1930 and 
july, 1931, Germany had already repaid some Rm. 23-3 mulliards 
short-term credits. In November, 1931, the level still stood 

Rm. 10.6 milliards, having been partly written down owing to 

depreciation of sterling. By September, 1933, the external 
hort-term debt had been reduced to Rm. 7.2 milliards, though 

e again, the reduction does not entirely represent repayments 
wing to the depreciation of the dollar. 

[he reduction of the long-term debt has naturally not been on 

same scale—from Rm. 10.8 milliards at the middle of 1930, to 

7-4 milliards at September, 1933—and is due in part to depre- 

tion of foreign currencies and in part to German re-purchases. 

ut the burden on the exchange position has been reduced to a 

+h greater extent since the middle of 1933, through the suspension 
transters of a large proportion of the service. 

As will be seen from the above summary of developments in 
the German exchange situation, transfer difficulties began to arise 
at the end of 1930, owing to the withdrawal of foreign credits ; and 

\t, the power of the German export industry to earn sufficient 
mounts of foreign currencies in competition with other exporters, 
was Impaired by the depreciation of sterling and other currencies 
at the end of 1931. 

Up to the end of 1932, Germany endeavoured to maintain her 
competitive position by engaging in a programme of severe deflation 
such as most other “ gold ’’ countries adopted. These measures 
culminated in the series of emergency decrees issued under 
Dr. Briining’s s Chancellorship, imposing cuts in salaries and wages 
and heavy increases in taxation. As an illustration of the effects 
oi this policy, hourly wage rates fell by 20 per cent. between 
January, 1931, and December, 1932, and the cost of living 


| 
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by 15 per cent. But unemployment, which was already above 
4} millions at the beginning of 1931, was approaching the 6-million 
mark in the winter of 1932-1933. 


A complete depreciation of the mark, parallel to the deprecia- 
tion of other currencies, as a counter-measure, has always been 
anathema to a population which felt the rigours of inflation in 1923, 
But, as will be seen later, a number of palliatives were devised with 
the object of giving to the export trade some of the competitive 
advantages of a depreciated currency. 


Even before the advent to power of the National-Socialist party, 
the legacy of unemployment left behind by the deflationary process 
was causing grave concern. The Briining Government made some 
small allocations to public works, and in 1930 a special institution 
the Deutsche Gesellschaft fur Offentliche Arbeiten A.G.—in which 
the Government held all the capital, was created, and a limited 
government guarantee was extended to loans issued by certain 
banking syndicates for public works construction. Further alloc:- 
tions on a larger scale were made under the Papen Plan in Jure 
and September, 1932, and under the Sofort Plan of Dr. Gereke ‘n 
December of that year. Since the Nazi party came into power, 't 
is no exaggeration to say that the whole of Germany’s economic 
policy has turned on the unemployment situation. The Reinhar:+ 
programme, which was introduced in June, 1933, was considerahy 
larger than its predecessors ; subsequent additions have made 1's 
first proposals seem almost insignificant, and it seems likely to be 
subject to almost indefinite expansion. 


The Work Creation schemes of successive German governments 
in the past few years, have been complicated in theextreme, but. 
as the position stands at present, the problem of unemployment :: 
being attacked in three ways. In the first place, a more or |\ss 
orthodox credit expansion policy is being pursued by the Reichsbanx 
through open market purchases of securities, which are now pr’ 
mitted to it under its revised statute, with a view to reducing gene: | 
rates of interest. Secondly, business and agriculture have bern 
stimulated indirectly to increase their labour forces through tx 
reductions and rebates. These were mostly embodied in the Pap:® 
Plan, which provided for the issue of ‘‘ tax certificates ’’ to t!e 
amount of Rm. 1,500 millions, to businesses that had been prom)‘ 
in the payment of their taxes and that were already emplo'- 
ing additional labour, or had signified their willingness to do * 
These certificates are available for tax paymerts (except of income 
and corporation tax) in the period of 1934-1938, and are to le 7 
redeemed, in theory, out of budget surpluses in those years. [)* > 
scheme was, therefore, intended to relieve industry of some oi 1t et 
tax burden, which was thought to be excessive, to provide it wit. reac 
liquid capital in the form of negotiable certificates, and thereb: in fe 
to stimulate private enterprise. In addition, it should be mentioned 
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‘hat a great deal of persuasion has been employed to induce em- 
ployers to spread the available work through shorter hours and to 
avoid seasonal dismissals. 


Most important of all has been the relief secured through the 
direct expenditure of Government funds on public works or as 
subsidies to private construction. The Papan Plan authorized 
the expenditure of Rm. 302 millions in this way, the Sofort Plan 
Rm. 600 millions, and the Reinhardt Plan originally Rm. 1,000 
millions. But by the end of 1933, contemplated expenditure 


to have been raised since to Rm. 7 milliards. By March, 1934, the 
expenditure of Rm. 4 milliards had actually been authorized, and 
Rm. 2 milliards had been disbursed. Details of the expenditure 
of the Rm. 53 milliards contemplated at the end of 1933, are as 
follows :— 

Million 

Rm 


House repairs 2 soak and e ; : 200 
Single-family houses and suburban housing settlements 170 
\vricultural settlement and soil improvement 300 
\Waterways and riverworks 160 
Underground construction : 260 
Public Utilities and Transport 1,055 
Road construction—ordinary roads 210 
Reich motor-road system 2,000 
Miscellaneous _.... tad 439 


Most of this expenditure is undertaken directly by government 
or municipal bodies ; only in the case of house repairs and renova- 
tion, does the government subsidise private enterprise. 


The finance of these schemes is, once again, complicated. Broadly 
speaking, the Reichsbank and other credit institutions are advancing 
the funds on short-term credit with the guarantee that the Reich 
will redeem the credits within five years ; the Reich will only recover 
these advances at the end of a long period—as much as twenty 
years—from the authorities responsible for the works. Actually, 
a contractor engaged on a public works contract draws a bill on 
one of the semi-public credit institutions, which is accepted by it 
on endorsement by the authority undertaking the work, and then 
becomes a fully-fledged credit instrument which is ultimately re- 
ciscountable with the Reichsbank. 


[he necessity for the adoption of this somewhat roundabout 
system of finance, which also involves the Reichsbank heavily, has 
been attributed to the depleted state of the German capital market, 
W hich precluded the possibility of finance through long-term loans 
raised in the open market ; and in the second place to the non- 
existence of a budget surplus or the possibility of creating one 
through an increase of taxation which, it was felt, had already 
reached the point of diminishing returns. Reichsbank credit was, 
in fact, the only immediately available form of finance. 
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The volume of ‘‘ employment bills,” created in this way between 
the end of 1932 and the middle of 1934, has been placed at Rm. 2,000. 
2,100 millions ; also, it has served to swell the total volume of bil!; 
in circulation in spite of some fall in the volume of commercia! 
paper. At first, that is to say up to the end of 1933, the Reichsbank 
was not called upon to rediscount more than one-third of the bills 
issued. Rm. 600-700 millions in all are thought to have found 
their way into the bill-holdings of the banks, while the public credit 
institutions are also large holders. Since the beginning of 1093), 
presumably as the capacity of other institutions reached saturation 
point, the Reichsbank has acquired a larger proportion and it was 
reported that by the middle of the year it held half, or about 
Rm. 1,000 millions, of the employment bills then issued. Between 
March, 1933, and June, 1934, the position of the Reichsbank has 
altered as follows :—- 

March, 1933. June, 1934. 
(In Million Rm.) 


Gold and foreign exchange wats 840 100 
Bills discounted = =e 5 2,500 3,000 
Note circulation .. tt a 3,200 3,400 
Sight deposits ei i aoe 350 400 


That is to say, in spite of a fall in gold and foreign exchange 
assets almost to vanishing point, the volume of liabilities outstanding 
is actually larger than in March, 1933; and approximately 33 per 


cent. of the bill-holding represents discounts of employment bills. 


Considerable assistance has also been given to agriculture, with 
the object of securing re-employment on the land, though a more 
important motive in this case is the desire to restore an “‘ equitable’ 
balance between agricultural and industrial prices, and so to 
stimulate agricultural production as to make the country sell- 
sufficient. The government has taken wide powers to fix prices o! 
most important agricultural commodities and to regulate production 
and marketing with a view to “ adapting agricultural production 
to demand.”’ An example of the type of measure employed is thie 
so-called ‘‘ Fats Plan,’”’ which limited the production of margarine 
in 1933 to 60 per cent of the quantity in the previous year, wit! : 
view to stimulating the German dairy industry and reducing 
Germany’s dependence on imports of foreign oil-seeds. 

In general it may be said that the German inflationary pro- 
gramme, some aspects of which have been summarised abovi 
resembles the American Recovery Plan in method, but is surrounde¢ 
by less favourable circumstances as regards natural or financia! 
resources. But it cannot be denied that considerable progress ha: 
been made with the elimination of unemployment, though the bare 
figures of a decrease from 6 millions in March, 1933, to 2} millions 
in June, 1934, are thought to exaggerate the improvement. Of the 
improvement of 1} millions recorded between January, 1933, 2M 
January, 1934, the re-absorption of more than half a million was 
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due to the provision of “‘ substitute employment.’’ Allowance must 
also be made for the fact that some of the increase in “ regular 
employment ’’ must be due to devices for spreading existing work 
and the retention of employees during periods of idleness. 

In the year June, 1933, to June, 1934, all German price indices 
nd the cost of living index have shown rises of approximately 


5 per cent. :-— 


(1913 = 100) June rst. 1933. June rst, 1934. 
Wholesale prices... me te 92. 96.5 
Agricultural products F. 84. 93.0 


Raw materials and semi- -manufac- 
tures 88. 90 .6 


Industrial finished goods ae ae IIr. 114.9 
Cost of living ; ‘ni 116 120 


In the same period the American and British price levels have 


risen, but the rise has been more than balanced by the appreciation 
of the mark in terms of dollars and sterling :— 


(1913 = 100) June Isi. 1933. June rst. 1934 
U.S.A. wholesale prices _.... Kes 62.1 75-9 
RM./$ exchange (Rm. ” $) . 3-57 2.51 
U.K. wholesale prices ae 89.3 92.2 
Rm./f exchange (Rm. per i) ins 14.23 12.69 


~ 


It has been estimated in The Economist’ that during the period 
April, 1933, to June, 1934, the mark should have appreciated only 
by 2.8 per cent., against sterling, and by 24.8 per cent. against the 
dollar, and should have depreciated by as much as g.8 per cent., 
against the franc, if the relationship of the German price level to 
those of the other three countries was to remain the same as in 
\pril. 1933. Actually the mark appreciated by 10.8 per cent. 
against sterling, and no less than 45.5 per cent. against the dollar, 
and depreciated only by 2.7 per cent. against the franc. 

The increasing competitive disadvantage of the German export 
industry, due to this trend during the past year, provides an adequate 
explanation of the decline in the favourable balance of trade. To 
some extent, it has also been due to an increase in imports such as 

ould be expected in a manufacturing country dependent on 
“nported raw materials at the beginning of an upward tendency in 
business activity. But so far there has been little indication of a 
later rise in export activity :— 


(Million Rm.) 

Monthly Average. Imports. Exports. Balance. 
1931 es 560.6 707.2 + 206.6 

1932 pm 388.9 473-1 + 84.2 

1933 tees 359-3 495.9 + 55.0 
Jan.-June, 1934 _.... 383-7 347-7 — 30.0 


Considerable efforts have been made to stimulate exports 
trough the utilisation of foreigners’ blocked balances originating 





see The Economist of June 23, 1934, page 1378. 
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from the postponement of transfers of the external debt service in 
foreign currencies, and by the repatriation of German bonds held in 
foreign centres. As many holders of blocked balances are willing 
to part with them at a heavy discount, the German exporter may 
be paid partly in some form of blocked marks which are to him 
negotiable at their full face value. There is also a mark profit to 
be made by repatriation of German bonds held abroad, owing to 
the discrepancy in their stock market quotations in Berlin and in 
foreign centres, the Berlin valuation being very much higher. The 
German exporter is therefore able to quote competitive selling 
prices for his goods at or below his cost of production in the know- 
ledge that he can make a profit eventually by receiving part of the 
proceeds either in blocked marks at a discount which he can redeem 
in full, or in German bonds, on which he can make a profit by 
re-selling in Berlin. This machinery is only, in principle, brought 
into use where the exporter can show that business could not be 
done otherwise ; hence the title “‘ additional exports.’’ In fact, 
the procedure is easily capable of abuse and there has been some 
danger of “ additional exports ’’ supplanting ordinary exports. | 
should also be recognised that such exports do not bring into the 
Reichsbank their full face value in foreign exchange—the amount 
of the subsidy necessary to make business possible has averaged about 
15 per cent.—but provided that the exports so financed are truly 
additional, there is some gain to the Reichsbank reserves." 


Under the series of bilateral debt transfer agreements that are 
being negotiated, the Reichsbank is making allotments of foreign 
exchange in payment for current imports on a day-to-day basis 
only. After reserving the required sum to cover the agreed amounts 
of debt service, each day, the surplus only is distributed among 
importers of goods and materials. As the surplus in general has 
been insufficient to meet all current requirements, payment in 
foreign currency has been in many cases held up, and despera: 
efforts have been made to reduce imports by wholesale prohibitions 
or restrictions of further importations of certain materials over 
period of time. Technically, however, the system at present in 
force has the effect of conserving the small remaining foreig® 
exchange assets of the Reichsbank and preventing a forced ce- 
valuation of the mark. Although in this way an inflation of the 
exchange value of the mark has been avoided, there is no doubt 
that internally a considerable inflationary movement has been st 
under way by the expenditure of Government funds through tle 
credit of the Reichsbank ; and it is impossible to escape the con: 
clusion, in theory, that the continuance of a large volume of public 
works construction and a high level of purely internal business 
activity should require a continued high level of imports of materials 


—$— 





(1) Exports promoted by this system are estimated to have amounted t 
Rm. 100 millions in 1932 and to Rm. 700 millions in 1933, and are expected t) 
reach a level of Rm. 1,250 millions in 1934. 
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and have further adverse effects on the exchange position. So far 
internal confidence in the mark has shown little disturbance, in 
spite of increased demands on the Reichsbank’s resources and the 
fall in its cover percentage, beyond what may lie behind some increase 
in purchases of articles of daily consumption. It is doubtful, however, 
whether confidence can be other than diminished by events such as the 
recent potato shortage in Berlin, and rumours of food-rationing 
during the coming winter. In this connection, the opinion has been 
expressed that a devaluation of the mark—if it is found desirable 
for external reasons—which has at all times presented grave diffi- 
culties owing to popular sentiment, may become progressively more 
difficult with the lapse of time.’ 

As a whole, present German economic policy provides an in- 
teresting contrast to the policy that has been successfully applied 
in Australia to alleviate the effects of depression. In Australia 
the exchange value of the currency was allowed to depreciate 
to provide a stimulus to export activity and rigorous deflation- 
ary measures were taken internally to improve the competitive 
position of Australian industry. In Germany, the exchange value 
of the mark has been maintained, or rather has appreciated 
owing to the depreciation of other currencies, while the distress due 
to a large volume of unemployment has necessitated an inflationary 
policy within the country acting adversely on the international 
competitive position of German industry. If the cardinal features 
of present German economic policy are to be preserved, that is to 
say, if a devaluation of the mark, or a return to internal deflation, 
are to be avoided at all costs, there are only two alternatives which, 
in theory, can produce the essential conditions. Either the price 
and cost levels of Germany’s principal competitors must rise to 
redress the disadvantages from which German export trade has 
suffered during the past year, owing to a rise in internal costs un- 
paralleled in other countries. Or the policy of self sufficiency must 
be pushed to extremes and import requirements be heavily curtailed. 
The latter alternative would involve a drastic re-orientation of 
the whole German economy, but it is the direction in which events 
appear to be moving. 


O. LL. L. 





VOLUME X OF THE BULLETIN, 





JULY, 1933—JUNE, 1934. 

Certain numbers of Volume X of the Bulletin are now almost 
or entirely out of print. Members of the Institute who possess 
unwanted copies of Nos. g, II, 13, 14, 21, 22, 23, and 24, are asked 
to return them to Chatham House. 





(1) See The Economist of June 30, 1934, pages 1437-1438. 
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CHRONOLOGY. 


August 1st.—It was stated that the Argentine Government would 
not grant further foreign exchange for private remittances, and that 
such exchange would in future have to be obtained in the open market, 
There was some weakness in the peso as a result of this announcement. 


Australia. 
July 19th.—Publication of report on economic conditions. (Sv 


Great Britain). 

July 24th.—Instead of the estimated deficit of £1,176,000, a surplus 
of £1,302,000 was announced by Mr. Lyons in his budget speech. 
Australia’s progress towards recovery, he said, was illustrated by a 
50 per cent. drop in unemployment, and an increase in the trade 
balance from {26,000,000 to £38,000,000. He promised to maintain 
the extensive taxation concessions of the previous year, but could offer 
no variations in the income and land taxes or estate duty. As regarded 
expenditure, the Commonwealth was making {2,000,000 available out 
of excess receipts to help the States through current difficulties ; the 
balance of the excess receipts, totalling £4,160,000 would be placed in 
a trust account to be drawn on for defence purposes over the next 
few years. 

July 30th.—A report on the Secession of Western Australia, 
prepared at the instance of the Commonwealth Government, 
published. It expressed vigorous opposition to secession, emphasising 


its danger from the point of view of defence and its serious financi! 
consequences to the province. The report includes a special memo- 
randum prepared by the Commonwealth Defence Committee. 


Austria. 

July 18th.—According to the semi-official Reichspost, many people 
had responded to the Government’s appeal for the surrender of e%- 
plosives before the expiry at midnight of the five days’ period of grace. 

July 19th.—Several further outrages were reported and a number 
of Nazis were arrested. 

Broadcast by Herr Frauenfeld from Munich. (See Germany). 

July 20th.—A Government Decree announced the discontinuance 
of the Government’s responsibility for the Credit-Anstalt. This was 
a result of the merger of the Credit-Anstalt and the Wiener Bank 
Verein, which took place in April, 1934. 

Italian warning ve continuance of terrorism. (See [taly). 

Further terrorist outrages were reported from the Tyrol, Sty 
and Lower Austria. 

July 22nd.—Further outrages were reported and several mor 
Nazis were arrested. A store of fuses which was captured bore the lab! 
Heereswaffenamt, Berlin-Charlottenburg. 

Seizure of motor boat smuggling explosives to Austria. 
Switzerland). 

July 23rd.—Herr Karwinsky, Under-Secretary for Public Security, 
declared in a statement that he was satisfied that the Communists 0! 
Socialists, who had recently taken a hand in terrorist outrages, 8 ad 
received orders, explosives and rewards from the Nazi organizat 
in Munich. 


(See 
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Many explosives had, he said, already been surrendered in accord- 
nce with the Government’s appeal. 

Further bombing outrages were reported and a transport of hand 
-renades and explosives from Bavaria was seized in Salzburg Province. 
ket July 24th.—Two Socialist extremists were condemned to death by 
nt ‘he Summary Court. One was hanged, the other’s sentence was 
ommuted by President Miklas to one of life imprisonment. 

Some hundreds of Socialists and Communists were taken into 
istody before the trial as a precaution against retaliatory outrages. 

At the same time a proclamation was issued to judges calling 
pon them to apply the same fate to some half dozen Nazis in custody 
n the same charge. 

It was reported that the Nazis had been distributing leaflets 
reatening Cardinal Innitzer with the bombing of St. Stephen’s 

.thedral if any of their number were executed. 

July 25th.—The Cabinet, due to be held in the morning, was post- 

poned until the afternoon on account of the receipt by Major Fey of 
warning that an insurrection against the Government was being 
repared in a Vienna Heimwehr Barracks. 

\t about II.45 a.m., some 150 Nazis, who had provided them- 
lves with Army and Police uniforms, entered the Chancery where 
hancellor Dollfuss, Major Fey and Herr Karwinsky, the Under- 

secretary for Public Security, were in consultation; all three were 
ken prisoner. 

simultaneously, a second band seized the Vienna wireless station 
ind broadcast a statement to the effect that the Dollfuss Cabinet had 

resigned and that the Chancellor had been succeeded by Dr. Rintelen, 
Minister in Rome. (Dr. Rintelen, a former Governor of Styria, was 
xnown to have Nazi sympathies). 

The rest of the Cabinet met immediately in the Ministry for War, 
under the leadership of Dr. Schuschnigg, Minister for Education, 
and ordered Government police and troops to surround the Chancery. 

Meanwhile, according to a later statement by Major Fey, Chancellor 
Dollfuss was separated from the other two Ministers and was, in the 
presence of his servant only, severely wounded by some of the rebels. 

At 2.30 p.m., a patrol of the rebels requested Major Fey to accom- 
pany them to see the Chancellor, whom he found in a dying condition, 
having been refused medical or religious aid. Apparently he died 

t about 3.45 p.m. 
The Cabinet meeting at the Ministry of War issued an ultimatum 
the rebels to surrender by 4 p.m. Meanwhile the broadcasting 
station re been recaptured by Government troops. 

At 4.30 p.m., Major Fey appeared on a balcony of the Chancery 
and informed the Government police surrounding the building that the 
‘hancellor was seriously wounded and, desiring to spare the country 

loodshed, had resigned. 

_ At 5.30, Major Fey again appeared on the balcony and instructed 
the Government troops to cease action, adding that he and his com- 

anions “would soon be coming down.” At this moment Herr 
Neust ddter-Stiirmer, Minister for Public Welfare, arrived from the 
‘ar Ministry meeting and communicated both to Major Fey and to 
‘he insurgents that the mutineers would be given free passage into 
serman territory, provided that the captives were released. He set 


ould 
that 
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a time limit of 20 minutes. He added that the Cabinet meeting had 
been in touch with the President of the Republic who had appointed 
Herr Schuschnigg Acting Head of the Government. 

According to the story subsequently published by the German 
Minister, Dr. Rieth, the rebels refused to accept this safe-conduct 
without confirmation from a third party. Their leader therefore 
telephoned to the German Legation asking Dr. Rieth to receive con- 
firmation of the promised safe-conduct from the Government forces 
outside. Dr. Rieth, in the same statement, said that he had disclaimed 
all connection with the affair, whereupon Major Fey telephoned 
confirming the agreement and asking him to come to the Chancery 
and receive further confirmation from Herr Neustadter-Stiirmer. 
Dr. Rieth went to the Chancery where he was told that Dr. Dollfuss 
was dead. He stated that he gave no assent to the safe-conduct, but 
merely ‘‘ accepted the information in the hope of averting further 
bloodshed ”’ ; this, however, only in his personal capacity. 

At about 6.30 p.m., after some further parley, the rebels accepted 
the promise for a safe-conduct and handed themselves over to the 
police. Apparently on the discovery of the Chancellor’s dead body in 
the building, the safe-conduct was withdrawn and all prisoners were 


interned. 
At midnight Major Fey broadcast an account of the day’s hap- 


penings. 

On receipt of the statement broadcast by the rebels at noon— 
apparently the signal for revolt—Nazi risings took place in a few 
Styrian and Carinthian towns. The broadcasting of further instructions 
or information was prevented by the prompt cutting, by government 
troops, of the cable between Vienna and the transmitting station. 
The Police Commandant at Innsbruck was shot dead by two Nazis. 

Except for the activity round the Ballhausplatz and wireless station, 
the town of Vienna was quiet. Martial law was proclaimed. 

July 26th.—Herr Rieth, the German minister, was recalled to 
Berlin because ‘‘at the demand of Austrian Ministers or Austrian 
insurgents, and without consulting the German Government, he 
showed himself ready to give his consent to an arrangement reached 
between these two parties for a safe-conduct and withdrawal of the 
insurgents to Germany.” 

Dismissal of Herr Habicht. (See Germany). 

President Miklas received telegrams of condolence from President 
Hindenburg, Baron von Neurath, Signor Mussolini, the Pope, the 
French President, His Majesty the King, President Roosevelt, and 
the heads of other foreign states. (See Italy). 

Dr. Rintelen, placed under arrest after the broadcast announce: 
ment by the rebels that he was to succeed Dollfuss as Chancellor, 
seriously wounded himself in an attempt at suicide. 

Fighting continued in Styria and in parts of Carinthia with los 
of life on both sides ; the Heimwehr and other auxiliary reserves we! 
called out. 

Prince Starhemberg, the Vice-Chancellor, returned from Italy 
and took over control of affairs, Herr Schuschnigg handing over bis 
full powers. The Cabinet’s first action was to establish courts marti! 
by decree, consisting of a judge and three army officers. 

Ordering of Italian troops to frontier. (See Italy). 
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July 27th.—Fierce fighting between Nazis and Heimwehr con- 
tinued in Carinthia, particularly round Klagenfurt and Villach. The 
situation in Styria was quieter, troops and Heimwehr succeeding in 
capturing goo prisoners, with the loss, however, of 80 of their own men. 

A band of 40 Austrian legionaires, who crossed the frontier from 
Germany, were driven back by Government troops. (See Germany). 

Vienna was quiet. Some 300,000 people passed before the coffin 
of Dr. Dolfuss lving in state in the Rathaus. 

Following a Cabinet meeting, at which he was appointed head of 
a committee for special security measures, Prince Starhemberg broad- 
cast a statement on the unity of the Cabinet in its determination to 
maintain Austrian independence. 

Appointment of Herr Von Papen as Special Minister to Vienna. 

e Germany). 

Traffic in arms from Germany. (See Switzerland). 

July 27th.—Sporadic night fighting took place in Salzburg province, 

it all was reported quiet by the morning of the 28th. 

July 28t4.—Herr Dollfuss received a State funeral in Vienna. 
President Miklas and Prince Starhemberg were among those who 
paid tribute to the dead Chancellor’s lovable character, clear-sightedness, 
fairness, unselfishness, energy and perseverance. 

rhough sporadic fighting continued, the authorities were able to 


the Government losses being 78 dead and about 165 wounded; the 
losses of the insurgents were thought to be considerably heavier. 
[he police announced the discovery, an hour or two before the 


revolt had been planned to begin, of a secret wireless transmitter in 
the Klagenfurt State technical school, from which the school director 

a Nazi—had planned to broadcast orders and news. 

Pending the final elucidation of the coup the Vienna police president 

elieved of his duties. 

German authorities and closing of frontier. (See Germany). 

July 29th.—Fierce fighting continued in Styria and Carinthia. 
[talian opinion on German participation in Austrian coup. (See Italy). 

Refugees on the Yugoslav frontier. (See Yugoslavia). 

July 30th.—It was announced, at 1.40 a.m., that President Miklas 
had appointed Herr Kurt Schuschnigg as the new Chancellor, and had 
F approved the following Cabinet :—Herr Schuschnigg, Chancellor, 
Defence, Education, Justice; Prince Starhemberg; Vice-Chancelloi 
and Security ; Herr Berger-Waldenegg, Foreign Affairs; Major Fey, 
State Commissioner-General for Security and Interior ; Herr Buresch, 
linance ; Herr Stockinger, Trade and Communications; Herr Neu- 
stidter-Stiirmer, Social Welfare and Corporations. Under-Secretaries : 
General Zehner, Defence ; Herr Pernter, Education ; Herr Karwinsky, 
Justice ; Herr Ig, Agriculture. 

Qi these Ministers, the Chancellor, Herr Buresch and Herr 
~tockinger, are Christian Socials, the remainder, Heimwehr supporters. 
the ministerial committee of three for extraordinary measures of 
security Was to continue in office for a further period. 

_ The first of the new Courts-martial sat to try the ex-soldier, Otto 
Pianetta, alleged to have fired the two shots which mortally wounded 
‘hancellor Dollfuss, and Franz Holzweber, chief ringleader of the 
Chancellery insurgents. The former stated that on Saturday, the 2tst, 
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he was “‘ ordered on alarm duty ” and given a uniform. On the eve of 
the coup he had received the order to report at the Siebensterngasye 
where he was told that the action was covered by “ high personalities,” 
but that no blood was to be shed except in self defence. He had not 
intended to fire at the Chancellor, and pleaded only part guilty. He 
refused, as did his fellow prisoner, to give the source of the “ orders” 
to which he referred. 

Major Fey, in reply to the representations of counsel for the 
defence that the proceedings should be stopped since the prisoners 
had been guaranteed a safe conduct, pointed out that he had not been 
a free agent as he had carried on all parleys at the point of the revolver. 
The hearing was adjourned after midnight. 

It was officially stated that the executive forces in Carinthia had 
not been called upon to open fire on that day. 

Reception of Austrian youths by the Pope. (See Vatican State). 

Negotiations with Belgrade 1egarding refugees on Yugoslav 
frontier. (See Yugoslavia). 

Times report of German anti-Dollfuss communiqué. (See Germany), 

July 30th.—The Government issued a decree law, authorising 
lighter punishments—such as detention in labour camps or sequestre- 
tion of private property—for the rebel rank and file. 

Detention of Austrian legionaries by Reichswehr. (See Germany). 

July 31st.—All was reported quiet throughout the country; 
large finds of explosives were reported in Carinthia and Vienna. 

Planetta and Holzweber were sentenced to death and hanged. 
Both uttered ‘* Heil Hitler’? on the gallows. Much of the further 
evidence given at their trial centred round the circumstances in which 
the safe-conduct promised to the rebels had been withdrawn. Major 
Fey said that he had advocated fulfilment of the safe-conduct agree- 
ment, but that he had not been informed of the condition that there 
must be no loss of life. He had informed Herr Neustadter Stiirmer, 
during the negotiations, that the Chancellor was already dead. Herr 
Neustadter-Stiirmer contradicted this; he knew that a Minister had 
resisted and was wounded, but he had only learnt of the Chancellor's 
death on conclusion of the negotiations ; he had promised the safe-conduct 
only on condition that “‘ nothing had happened to anyone.” When 
the Cabinet heard that ‘‘ murder had been committed,” it recognised 
an entirely new situation and detained the rebels. 

Medical evidence was given to show that the Chancellor had 
received a mortal wound in the spinal cord. 

Herr Apold, Director-General of the Alpine-Montan Gesellschatt, 
was arrested with several of his colleagues. This great indus ial under- 
taking, both in its coal and iron mines in the Erzberg and its foundries 
and steelworks in Styria, was known to be a hot-bed of Naziism. (The 
majority of its shares are held by the Ruhr Stahlverbard ; it is capa!e 
of supplying one quarter of the iron and steel required for Germany's 
munition industry.): 

It was announced in an official speech, broadcast from Vienne, 
that a Bavarian agent, arrested on the 28th in Upper Austr ia, wa 
found to be carrying cipher instructions to Austrian Nazis regarding 
peaceful propaganda methods, and with them a statement mentioning 
which leading men the Nazis should murder and in what circumstances. 

July 31st.—It was announced that Herr Tauschitz, Under 
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Secretary for Foreign Affairs, had been asked to assume charge of the 
\ustrian Legation in Berlin. 

August 1st.—A report that the Austrian Government had refused 
agree to Herr von Papen’s appointment as German Minister in 
enna was not denied, but it was officially announced that no decision 

had as vet been taken. 

A Court-martial at Innsbruck tried and condemned to death the 
Nazi who had murdered the Innsbruck Chief of Police on July 25th. 

It was announced that a list of the proposed Rintelen Cabinet had 
been found during a search of Herr Rintelen’s effects. It contained the 
names of Herr Habicht, as Vice-Chancellor, and Herr Frauenfeld— 

so responsible for broadcasts from Munich—as Minister for Propaganda. 
ther prominent Nazis figuring in the list were :—Minister for Educa- 
m, Professor Gleispach (a dismissed Nazi Professor now lecturing in 
ferlin); Minister for Commerce, Herr Apold (the arrested director- 
ral of the Alpine-Montan Gesellschaft), and Minister for Finance, 
Sacher (formerly director of the Dewutsche-Oesterretchische 
szettung, the suppressed Nazi daily). 

The official Reichspost devoted an article to the loyalty of the 

kers during the recent critical days. 

\ drastic purge of the public services was begun, including a re- 
gunisation of the Vienna police, and wholesale dismissal of 
ioolmasters in Styria and Carinthia. 

rhe report issued by M. Rost van Tonningen, League of Nations 

esentative in Vienna, showed a further improvement in the Austrian 

udgetary position in the first half of 1934. Both revenues and ex- 
nditures were higher than in the similar period of 1933, but the 
it has decreased. The increase in revenues was attributed to the 
‘pping of new sources; increased expenditure was necessary for 
rnal defence purposes and for the subsidisation of agriculture. 
satisfaction was expressed at the improvements effected in the adminis- 
ition of the railways. Revenues from Customs and the Tobacco 
inonopoly were reported to have covered the service on the guaranteed 
ins three and a-half times over. For the first time for seven years 
budget of the Lower Austrian Provincial Government had shown 
: surplus of revenue, while a similar improvement was being shown in 
ie finances of other provinces. The credit situation and foreign trade 
ditions, particularly in the timber export trade, in the first five 
months of the year were reported as favourable. 


Belgium. 
July 19th.—A Royal Decree was published providing for the grant 
1 the 1914-1918 War medal to ex-Service men of the cantons of Eupen, 
Ma Imédy and St. Vith who served in German armies, provided that 
the loyalty and honour of applicants is proven. 
The Chamber passed by 89 votes (Roman Catholics and Liberals) 
i7 (Socialists, Flemish Nationals, Communists, etc.), with seven 
‘tentions, a Bill granting the Government for full powers in economic 
uid financial matters. 
Speaking on the Government’s financial programme, the Minister 
rinance, M. Sap, explained that the Bills introduced contained 
tion reliefs amounting to 130,000,000 frs. (about {£1,200,000). 
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Expenditure would be adapted to revenue and the cost of the publi 
debt would be reduced by conversion. 

July 26th—The Senate passed by 89 votes to 60, with three 
abstentions, the bill regarding economic and financial full powers. A 
further bill passed prohibited semi-military organizations and _ the 
wearing of uniforms by political groups. 

July 30th.—A conference of the signatories of the Internationa! 
Sugar Control Plan (the Chadbourne plan) opened in Brussels. 

July 31st.—The five-months’ strike of the Verviers textile workers 
was called off by the local trade union, apparently for lack of funds with 
which to support the strikers. The employers announced their intention 
of negotiating re-engagements with the individual workers and not 
with the unions. 


Bolivia. 

July 31st.—The Pan-American Union passed a resolution inviting 
all neutral American Governments to join in an appeal to Bolivia and 
Paraguay to cease hostilities in the Chaco. The ministers of both 


belligerents supported the resolution. 


Brazil. 

July 20th.—Dr. Getulio Vargas was installed as Constitutions 
President of Brazil, and issued a long message to the nation. 

July 24th.—President Vargas invited, among others, Senhor Jo¥ 
de Macedo Soares to be Minister of Foreign Affairs, and Senhor Arthu 
Costa to be Minister of Finance in his Cabinet. General Goes Monteir 
and Admiral P. Guimaraes, members of the last Cabinet, were invited 
to be Ministers of War and Marine respectively. 


Bulgaria. . 

July 23rd.—Opening of diplomatic relations with the U.S.S.R 
(See Turkey). 

It was understood that both parties had agreed not to raise the 
question of political refugees, or meddle in each other’s internal affairs 
The Soviet Government had renounced, in favour of Bulgaria, all claims 
to the Russian churches in Sofia and the monastery in the Shipka 
pass. The number of officials to be allowed in the legations and con- 
sulates remained to be fixed. 

July 28th.—The police, searching for Mihailoff, leader of tl 
section of the Macedonian Revolutionary Organisation, known > 
his name, arrested an important member of the section named Shkatrott 
and seized arms and documents. 

July 30th.—Trade treaty with Italy. (See Italy). 


Canada. 


August 1st.—Mr. Bennett, the Prime Minister, conferred with the 
Premiers of the Maritime Provinces regarding an increase of thei 
subsidies. He refused to consent to this, but agreed to appoint a Roy! 
Commission to investigate complaints that the 1926 Duncan Commissi! 
recommendations had not been carried out in full. 


July 18th.—After the defeat of General Ma-Ching-ying, the Tung#" 
chief and leader of the revolt in Chinese Turkestan, troops from Urumch 
were reported to have occuped Maralbashi without fighting. 7 
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defeated Tungans were retreating towards Yarkand and Kashgar. 
General Ma-Ching-ying was reported to have been forced over the 
frontier into Soviet territory with a small band and to have been 
disarmed and interned there. 
July 19th.—It was reported that two British missionaries and 
cir wives, as well as several Roman Catholic priests and sisters, who 
had been besieged at Funing by Communist bandits, had escaped and 
iched Foochow in safety. 
July 21st.—It was reported that difficulties had arisen in con- 
nection with the practise of British troops in summer camp at 
Shanhaikw an proceeding outside the Great Wall for training purposes. 
rhe Japanese Kwantung Army had excluded all foreign troops from 
this area on the ground that it was part of the Manchukuo. Italian 
ind, to a lesser degree, French, troops were also affected. The British 
commander pointed out that under the Boxer Protocol of 1901, foreign 
tories were allowed to conduct military exercises on the Peking- 
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Mukden line. Manchukuo had not been recognized by the British 
Government, and the right to take whatever action was judged necessary 
along the line was reserved. 

Japanese statement ve action at Shanhaikwan. (See Japan). 


Egypt. 
July 20th.—Exchange of Notes re Libyan-Sudanese frontier. 


Italy). 


Estonia. 
July 25th.—Polish Foreign Minister in Tallinn. (See Poland). 
July 29th.—Communication re favourable view of Eastern European 
(See U.S.S.R.) 


France. 
July 17th.—M. Doumergue broadcast an address on the work of 
e National Government. 
Faced with a formidable task and a situation requiring prompt 
tion, the traditional Parliamentary methods had to be abandoned. 
Without the special powers obtained by the Government, the Budget 
would probably still have remained unvoted. As it was, a very different 
complexion had been put on the 1934 Budget. The deficit had been 
largely wiped out; the position of the Treasury and of the money 
market had been improved. Government securities had gone up and 
since March gold had returned to the Bank of France. The fiscal 
ctorms had reduced the burden of taxation on industry and trade ; 
dits could be granted to agriculture. The public works plan would 
greatly help to reduce unemployment and provide safe investment 
ior the social insurance fund. Much still remained to be done and the 
Government would, in the first place, revise the pension cuts enforced 
on ex-Service men. Speaking of national defence and military prepara- 
ma 9 he said that France was “ passionately ’’ attached to peace. 
M ‘Ve shall never trouble the peace of others, but we do not wish that 
the insufficiency of our means of defence and of our strength to resist 
aggression should, some day or other, incite someone le SS pe saceful 
than ourselves to force our gates and invade our territory. 
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MM. Mahieu, Laval and Tardieu appeared before the Committee 
of Inquiry into the Stavisky scandals to give evidence. Arising out of 
M. Tardieu’s charges against M. Chautemps, the Committee decided 
onaconfrontation. M. Tardieu maintained the charges, M. Chautemps 
his denials, and a serious dispute ensued, which threatened a split in 
the National Government, of which both were members. 

July 20th.—The Cabinet met to discuss the situation resulting 
from the clash between M. Tardieu and M. Chautemps and requested 
M. Chéron to acquaint M. Doumergue, who was away on holiday 
with the facts. 

A law was promulgated giving the French Army of the Air a 
defined and independent status, and rendering the Air Ministry 
responsible for mobilization. 

Arrest of Andorran pretender. (See Spain). 

July 22nd.—Speaking at St. Malo to a congress of reserve officers, 
Marshal Pétain said that the next war would come like a thunderclap 
and it would fall on the reserve officers to obtain from their men thy 
maximum of usefulness in the conditions of surprise and_ brutality 
that would mark its outbreak. 

July 24th.—The incident between M. Tardieu and M. Chautemps 
was closed when M. Doumergue presided over a meeting of Ministers. 
M. Tardieu, he said, who had not acquainted him with what he intended 
to say before the Commission of Inquiry, had defended himself ther 
against the libels uttered against him. The ‘“‘ vehement ardour” o/ 
his defence had led him to exceed the limits which should have been 
maintained. M. Doumergue appealed to M. Tardieu and M. Herriot to 
remain at his side with their respective parties behind them, in orde! 
that the country’s confidence should not be shaken and the work o! 
conciliation and recovery should be carried on in the national interest 
After an hour’s deliberation between the Socialist-Radical leaders, and 
under threat of M. Doumergue’s resignation, the Cabinet finally ac- 
cepted the Premier’s view and agreed to continue in office without 
change. 

M. Herriot, on behalf of the Socialist-Radical Ministers, made 4 
statement, taking note of an incident which appeared to them as @ 
rupture of the party truce and agreeing to continue in office, subject 
to the submission of the events to the Socialist-Radical Congress in 
October. 

July 25th.—The Radical party meeting passed a vote of confidene 
in M. Chautemps, and a motion declaring that M. Tardieu had brokes 
the party truce. 

July 26th.—The Stavisky Commission, which had so far confined 
itself to collection of preliminary information, adjourned till Octobe 

July 28th.—The “united action pact” between Socialists and 
Communists was formally concluded. Itsmainaim was a joint campais" 
against Fascism, involving: —(r1) disbandment of the Fascist organisation 
by means of mobilisation of the entire working population; (2) 1 
tioduction of proportional representation and the holding of fres! 
elections ; (3) prevention of preparations for a new war; (4) annu> 
ment of the recent decree laws; (5) the combatting of the Fascist 
terror in Germany and Austria. 

July 29th.—A series of agreements was reached between tli 
Franco-German trade delegations meeting in Paris. These covered: 
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A trade and navigation convention ; an arrangement for regulating 
the commercial exchanges S; an exchange of letters for regulating com- 

ercial and trading conditions in Morocco and mandated territories ; 
in agreement for establishing a general clearing system between France 
an 1d Germany; and an agreement on the service of the Dawes and 
Young Loans in so far as they affect the French holders. This last 
agreement provided for payment of the coupons falling due during the 
term of the German moratorium on the whole of the French tranche 
in the loans. 

July 30th.—A report by the Commercial Counsellor to the British 
Embassy on economic conditions in France down to June, 1934, was 
published by the Department of Overseas Trade. 

Following a speech by M. Herriot, explaining his action in face of 
the Tardieu débacle, the Socialist-Radical Federation of the Rhéne 
unanimously approved M. Herriot’s action. 

July 31st.—The French press heralded Mr. Baldwin’s reference 
to the Rhine as Britain’s frontier as a tacit admission that Great Britain 
und France were strategically in the same boat. Much satisfaction was 
expressed at Britain’s slow but sure awakening. 

August 1st.—The French press contained further comment on 
Mr. Baldwin's speech, some of it reading into the reference to the 
Rhine intentions which the speaker probably did not intend to convey. 
M. Albert J illien, in the Petit Parisien, interpreted the speech as 
that Great Britain had “solemnly affirmed,” by 404 votes 
to 60, that she must and would carry out the obligations of collective 
security | lac oe upon her by the League Covenant. Le Temps—more 
( autious is—took the statement to mean that Britain, for the sake of her 
stood with France and Belgium against any enemies 
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‘sec the East. 


Germany. 
wd ily 15t.—A Ministerial order extended the scope of the Raw 


tials and Semi-Manufactures Act (passed in March, 1934) to all 

ustrial (finished) products. 

It was reported that the current harvest was expected to yield 
23 per cent. less than in 1933. A Bill for the Regulation of the Grain 
Industry was passed witn the object of preventing a rise in bread 

prices resulting from possible excess of demand over supply. The 
scope of the Bill included rye, wheat, oats and fodder barley. 

_. It became known that a number of Jews had been killed during 
the “clean-up” begun on June goth, apparently as a result of in- 
} discriminate private vengeance. 

A Berlin Labour Court decided that absence from the National 
Socialist ** Festival of Labour,” on May Day, was a legal ground for 
> dismissal, 

_ Vatican indignation at shooting of Dr. Klausener and Herr Probst. 
(See Vatican State). 

From an article in the Volkischer Beobachter and a semi-official 
commentary it became clear that after the first reaction of rigid opposi- 
‘ion to the proposed Eastern Guarantee Pact, there was a tendency to 
consider how it might be made tolerable from the German point of 
View, in view of the difficulties of the situation in which Germany found 
herself. The central situation of Germany and Poland, it was pointed 
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out, ought to be compensated by special defensive strength, for in the 
case of a conflict both countries would be made either bases or transji 
areas for operations. The question of equality should be considered 
from this point of view. {n any case a resumption of negotiations on 
arms limitation was regarded as an essential part of the preliminary 
discussions. 

July 19th.—Herr Lutze, the new Chief of Staff of the S.A. (Storm 
Troops) issued a warning to informers and gave notice that groundless 
accusations must cease, or further informers would be handed over to 
the Public Prosecutor. Those S.A. leaders and men who had come 
under suspicion had either been retired or subjected to disciplinan 
proceedings. It was learnt that some 2,000 S.A. leaders and minor 
Nazi functionaries were confined in the concentration camp at Dachau 
pending trial by an S.A. court martial. The proceedings were stated to 
have brought to light that during the past few months nearly 100,000 
storm-troopers had been enlisted by Captain Réhm without being 
officially registered. 

Herr Frauenfeld broadcast from Munich, calling the Dollfuss 
régime clerical bolshevism and warning Austria that if civil war broke 
out it would be Dr. Dollfuss’ fault. 


July 20th.—-The Times Weekly Edition, the edition of July trot! 
of the Zimes and Le Temps, were confiscated in Berlin, no reason tor 
this action being given. 

It was reported that Dr. Schacht, Minister for Economic Affairs, 
had ordered a maximum 36 hour working week for that part of the 
German textile industry engaged in the earlier processes of manufactur, 
wherever urgent export contracts were not in hand. This action was 
necessitated, the order explained, by the rationing of raw materials 
The expansion of existing or opening of new factories and price increases, 
subject to adjustment to rising world prices, were also forbidden. Thy 
Ministry for Economic Affairs might, without appeal to the Courts, 
punish infractions of the order with fines up to Rm. 10,000, close factorivs 
and deny offenders the right to act as ‘“ works leaders,’’ amounting 
virtually to dispossession. 

The order also amalgamated all concerns manufacturing rubber 
tyres in a compulsory syndicate. The opening of new tyre factories, 
or the manufacture of tyres by other concerns was prohibited 

Headquarters of the Dentsche Front searched in Saarbricken 
(See Saar Territory). 

Speaking at Halle, General Goe1ing delivered an eulogy of Het 
Hitler, who had made the idea of a German nation into a glorious 
reality. ‘“* For him, the supreme law is justice. . . . We are what we 
are from and through the Fiihrer alone. . . . One’ thing is decisive 
whether he has confidence in us. . . . For Herr Hitler is Germany. . . - 
Here stands a leader just and ineffably kind, but as hard as iron. Thus 
the people trust him. This trust is the firm bond that hoids German! 
together.” 


July 21st.—The Soviet Ambassador in Berlin informed the German 
Government of the Soviet Government’s agreement with the propos’! 
that the U.S.S.R. should become a co-guarantor of the Locarno Treaty, 
and that the French guarantee under the proposed Eastern Pact, 
should extend to Germany’s Eastern frontiers. 
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July 22nd.—In the general overhaul of the Nazi organization, a 
number of leaders were retired, including Herr Karpenstein, the 
regional leader (Gauletter) for Pomerania, who was succeeded by Herr 
Franze Schwede. 

Herr Lutze, the S.A. Chief of Staff, was reported to have ordered 
the withdrawal of all S.A. liaison officers and special commissioners 
appointed to co-operate with Government departments and civil 
authorities throughout the Reich. 

Dr. Giirtner, Minister of Justice, issued an order reminding judicial 
authorities throughout the country to administer justice scrupulously 
without respect of persons. 

Sale of the Dagens Nyheder of Stockholm was forbidden for three 
months in Germany. 

July 23rd.—The Sunday Times was forbidden in Germany for 
two weeks. 

The Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung criticised Mr. Baldwin’s recom- 
mendation to Germany to adhere to the Eastern Pact, as a gesture for 
peace facilitating Germany’s return to the League. The suggestion, 
with its recommendation of adherence under the scourge of a Franco- 
Soviet alliance, could only be regarded as a humiliation. 

On an appeal against a sentence of six months imprisonment, 
passed by a Bochum court in December, a Berlin court quashed the 
conviction of Herr Hirtsiefer, formerly Welfare Minister in the pre-Nazi 
Prussian Socialist-Centre Government, on a charge of squandering 
public funds. 

July 24th—The Ministry of Propaganda issued an order re- 
iirming the prerogative of Dr. Goebbels exclusively to inform home 
and foreign opinion about Germany. All Reich, State or party Veran- 
staliungen (meetings of whatever kind) came within the Ministry’s 
sphere and were inadmissible without its cognizance and participation. 
In the case of public meetings, the Minister reserved the right to issue 
invitations to and to look after foreign diplomats and Press repre- 
sentatives, in co-operation with the Foreign Office. 

It was understood that Herr Hess, Herr Hitler’s deputy, who, 
following his promise of immunity made on April 18th, had received 
i flood of denunciations against Nazi leaders and others, had threatened 
irivolous informants with State or party justice, but had promised 
protection to those whose good-will could be proved. 

Herr Dietrich von Jagow, formerly chief Group Leader of the 
‘rankfurt area of the S.A., was appointed to command the Berlin- 
Brandenburg S.A. group, in succession to Group Leader Ernst, who 
Was shot on June 30th. 

Appointments having been made to all the commands in the 
live Eastern German S.A. groups, Herr Lutze, Chief of Staff of the S.A., 
relieved Police-General Daluege of his temporary charge on the com- 
pletion of his task of re-organization. 

The newly appointed Roman Catholic Bishop of Hildesheim, 
Dr. Machens, took the oath of loyalty to the State, which was repre- 
sented by Dr. Rust, Prussian Minister for Cultural Affairs. Replying 
to the Bishop’s address, Dr. Rust said that in the fulfilment of its 
educational and national duty, the responsible National-Socialist 
~tate Leadership in no way desired to bring about conflicts with the 
leaders of the Christian Churches. The tasks of the National-Socialist 
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State were different from, but not antagonistic to, those of the Christian 
Churches. 

The Prussian Ministry of Justice drew the attention of foreigners 
living in Germany to the fact that, for the period of their residence 
there, they were subject to the provisions of the Act for the Avoidance 
of Hereditary Diseases, one of which authorized compulsory sterilization, 

Reich Primate Dr. Miiller ordered that all church bells through- 
out Germany should be rung at noon on August 2nd, the anniversary 
of the beginning of the Great War, and that the flags of the old and 
new Reichs should be displayed. 

A Berlin summary court passed heavy sentences, involving penal 
servitude and fines, on thirteen Estonian and Latvian nationals for 
transgressing the foreign exchange control regulations. 

Deutsche Front headquarters closed and offices of German press 
organizations searched. (See Saar Territory). 

July 25th.—Villagers in South Bavaria reported the nightly passage 
of lorries conveying Austrian Storm Troopers towards the frontier. 

By order of Herr Hitler, the S.S., which numbers about 250,000, 
and was formerly part of the S.A. organization, became an independent 
organization, its leader, Herr Himmler, ranking equal with the S.A. 
Chief of Staff, and becoming responsible only to Hitler. 

The Central Welfare Office for German Jews in Berlin issued a 
report stating that 70,000 Jews had so far left Germany, and that thi 
movement appeared to be continuing unabated. 

July 26th.—Herr Rieth, German Minister in Vienna, was recalled 
to Berlin. (See gg wee 

Herr Habicht, Nazi “ Inspector for Austria,” was dismissed on 
the ground that * he did not exercise adequate supervision over thi 
broadcast reports that were disseminated.” 

The Government issued a statement describing the “ thorough 
investigation ”’ into possible German complicity in the Austrian cow 
this had proved that no German quarter was concerned, either direct) 
or indirectly. 

All roads leading to Austria were closed and precautions were 
taken against independent action on the part of Austrian Nazi head- 
quarters in Munich. Five hundred S.S. men were moved to the frontier 
to prevent the legionaries in the Freilassing camp from marching ove! 
to Salzburg ; they were withdrawn later in the day. 

July 27th.—Trafific in arms to Austria. (See Switzerland). 

It was announced that Herr Hitler had invited Herr von Papen 
to lay down his Cabinet rank and to succeed Dr. Rieth as German 
Minister to Vienna; the German press described this action as 4 
** decisive peace move.’’ The assent of the Austrian Government was 
sought. It was reported that Herr von Papen, in his disapproval ol the 
events of June 30th in Germany, had repeatedly offered iis resign: ation 
to Herr Hitler, who had condemned ostentatious withdrawal in the 
circumstances as ‘‘ unpatriotic.” It was suggested in the foreign press 
that the Vienna vacancy might provide an opportune loophole both 
for Herr von Papen and the Chancellor. 

The German press expressed considerable dismay at the view © 
the Austrian cowp taken by Signor Mussolini. (See Italy). 

An order issued by Herr Hitler forbade the wearing of their 
uniforms by Austrian Nazi legionaries within 50 miles of the frontier. 
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it was reported that their barracks in Munich “ presented all the 
<ymptoms of demobilisation.” 

’ In contrast to the cordial welcome formerly given to Austrian 
nolitical refugees, eight fugitives were arrested at Kollerschlag, near 


) 
assau. 


July 20th. —Italian opinion on German participation in the Austrian 
up. See Italy). 
Aj] foreign newspapers were seized as they arrived by train or 
ane ; none were on sale in Berlin. 
authorities kept the Austrian frontier closed to all but persons 
uld prove that they were neither German nor Austrian citizens. 

Franco-German trade agreements. (See France). 

A new order, to take effect as from August Ist placed supplies of 
wy cotton under direct control, curtailing the quantity permissible 
ruse by more than 30 per cent., in comparison with the first months 

> Vear. 
sth .—The text of a statement issued by the Deutsche 
chy: iivo, on the day of the Austrian coup, and immediately 

t a Ve gece Be ty was published inthe Times. Stated to be 

official and private reports from Austria,” a passage 
‘The people have risen to judge the Government of Dollfuss. 
man people in ,Austria have revolted against their gaolers, 
and oppressors. This great popular revolt will be under- 
ll those who have seen and suffered from the terror 
in the German land of Austria against those whose 
are Pan-German. It is the whole people in Austria 
revolted. The triumph over the Government of Dollfuss is 
iled by Germanism. This unlawful Government, which opposed 
‘s will, has been overthrown by the German people in Austria, 
is important as it is welcome. No matter what foreign Powers 
iy say, the people have rejected this Government. The revolt has 
owed on the latest Court-martial. The one member of the Schutz- 
who had been hanged, has the sympathy of the whole German 
His fate would have been shared by hundreds of good Germans 
‘mere crime of fighting for Germanism. The new Government 
to it that order is restored and that Pan-Germanism is given 
also in German-Austria.”’ 
Swiss protest re arms smuggling. (See Switzerland). 
Yugoslav w arming against intervention in Austria issued by 
ition in Berlin. (S¢ .¥ ugoslavia). 
my 30th, —~Siiehielites ve Catholic Youth Organisations. (See 
ican State), 
lt became known that the Reichswehr had, on the 28th detained 
lisarmed a band of Austrian legionaries who were advancing 
the frontier near Kufstein. 
ty y _31st.— President Hindenburg was announced to be gravely 
Three bulletins were issued during the day. Herr Hitler returned 
wriedly from Bayreuth to Berlin. — Dr. Goebbels and General Goring 
“so returned to the capital. The Deutsche Zeitung was banned for a 
week and its editor depriv ed of his press card for discussing the question 

' Hindenburg’s successor “* in a tactless manner.’ 

The Berlin correspondent of the Prager Presse, who had been 
to custody on account of his messages about Germany and the 
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Austrian coup, on the 27th, was released and ordered to leave Germany 
within three days. 

The German press, busy with other subjects, devoted little spac 
to Mr. Baldwin’s speech, but expressed resentment at the allegations 
regarding Germany’s air power. 

The Brown Army ended its furlough and, reduced in numbers, 
returned to duty. 

August 1st.—President von Hindenburg was reported to be sinking. 
Herr Hitler travelled by air to Neudeck, returning to Berlin in the 
evening in order to preside over a meeting of the Reich Cabinet. 

The three Senates of the new “ People’s Court ” held their first 
trials. The first, which met in public, was presided over by Dr. Reh 
president of the People’s Court ; two of the three lay judges actin 
with him were officers with specially distinguished war records, the 
third was Chief Group-Leader von Jagow, head of the Berlin-Brande: 
burg S.A. group. The prisoner, tried on a charge of distributing 
Communist leaflets early in 1933, was sentenced to two years’ in- 
prisonment, seven months to count as served. 

There was much conjecture as to the proceedings of th 
Senate, which met in strict secrecy. 

Newspapers throughout Germany commemorated the twentiet! 
anniversary of the mobilisation of the Imperial German army imme¢! 
ately prior to the World War. 

Publication of British D.O.T. report on Germany. 


Britain). 
Great Britain. 

July 18th.—The Soviet Ambassador communicated to the Foreign 
Office his Government’s agreement with the views expressed by t» 
British Government on the proposed Eastern Pact of Mutual Guarante, 
and their willingness to give guarantees of security to Germany as w 
as to France, 

The British Government informed the Norwegian Government 
their intention to send a fishing protection sloop to investigate co”: 
ditions at fishing grounds off the Norwegian coast in connection wit) 
the recent disputes between British and Norwegian fisheries. 

July 19th—A report for 1933 by the United Kingdom Trace 
Commission in Australia was published (Department of Overs: 
Trade, No. 578). It noted a general improvement in trading an! 
financial conditions, a reduction in working costs and in the cost 
living, a decline in unemployment and the reduction of budget deficits 
The improvement was ascribed to a certain extent to successful co 
version operations and the rise in wool prices. In the case of othr 
primary production, high costs of production and low prices had 
prevented improvement. 

Mr. Baldwin made a statement on the Government's air polic’ 
This, he said, remained one of international disarmament, and hope 
of reaching some limitation had not yet been abandoned. Pe 
experience led them to suppose that an early result could not be countt: 
upon. In view of British commitments under the Covenant and t! 
Locarno Pact, symptoms of unrest in Europe and elsewhere, and t 
failure of other Governments to follow our example by comparab’ 
reductions, the time had come to reconsider the present low level“! 
British armaments. ‘* We have come to the conclusion that we cane! 
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d lay any longer measures which will, in the course of the next few 

s, bring our air forces to a level more closely approaching that of 

r nearest “neighbours. *” There were many factors which were fluctu- 

ting and liable to change. ‘* Consequently our defensive position will 
Lave to be kept constantly under review, and we reserve the right to 
modify or adjust the programme in the light of new factors which 

V arise. 

During the current and four ensuing years, the Royal Air Force 
would be increased by 41 squadrons (about 460 machines), including 

- four squadrons already announced in the 1934 programme. Thirty- 
tree of these would be allotted to home defence, raising the numbers 
available at home to 72 squadrons. The rate at which the programme 
would be carried out oti. depend on various considerations, including 
fnance. It was learnt that the total aircraft strength of the country 
at the end of the period would be about 1,300 machines, as against a 
present figure of 840. 

The preliminary naval conversations in I.ondon were suspended 
until the autumn, and Mr. Norman Davis and the American naval 
experts left for the United States. 

_ The Commercial Agreement with Latvia was published as a White 
Paper (Cmd. 4659). It was to remain in force until December 31st, 
136, and provided for the maintenance of most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment to Latvia, particularly in the matter of agricultural produce in 
return for new import facilities granted to the United Kingdom. 
Latvian Customs duties were reduced on textile goods and conven- 

nalised at the existing level on coal and coke. Undertakings were 
civen regarding the effect on U.K. and Colonial trade of the imposition 
nd operation of import restrictions in Latvia. License fees charged 
to commercial travellers were substantially reduced. Purchase agree- 

nts had been entered into with a view to increasing British exports. 
Import licenses for British salted herrings would be granted for 

00,000 metric tons for the twelve months after July rst, 1934, 
rising to 12,500,000 metric tons for the following twelve months. 
|. atvia undertook to import from the U.K. coal to an amount not less 
tian 70 per cent. of Latvia’s total annual imports of coal and to maintain 
tie present position of the U.K. regarding coke. Latvia undeitook to 

msider the possibility of encouraging and to place no obstacle in the 
way of an increased use of British shipping services in Latvian trade. 
Provision was made for the termination of the shipping articles of the 
\nglo-Latvian treaty of 1923, should the U.K. decide upon a change 
c. policy in the treatment of foreign shipping. 

Official Turkish statement re shooting of British Naval officer. 
(sce Turkey). 

July 20th.—Notes were exchanged between the British and Nether- 
nds Governments embodying a temporary commercial modus vivendi, 
as it had been found impossible to conclude a full commercial agree- 
ment, and were published as a White Paper (Cmd. 4662). The agreement 
guaranteed to the U.K. a full share of all Netherlands quotas without 
giving additional compensation. The U.K. would accord to the 
Netherlands the same treatment as before. As from August Ist, each 
(ro overnment would resume full liberty of action as regards Customs 

uties on imports, without prejudice to provisions in Anglo-Netherlands 

eaties still in force. 


t 
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Exchange of Notes re Libyan-Sudanese frontier. (See [faly). 

July 21st.—The Agreement between Palestine and Transjordani, 
signed on June 2nd, was published as a White Paper (Cmd. 4661). |; 
amended the agreement of February 2oth, 1928, and provided that the 
Emir of Transjordan might appoint Consular representatives in neigh. 
bouring States and that there should be no Customs line except by 
agreement between the two signatories. ) 

July 21st.—Difficulties with Japanese Army re British troops 
training outside the Great Wall. (See China). 

July 23rd.—The text of the Indo- Japanese Commercial Agreement 
initialled on April 19th, and signed on July 12th, 1934, was issued as 
a White Paper (Cmd. 4660). 

July 24th.—The House of Lords discussed the Government’s air 
policy. Lord Londonderry, replying to the Opposition Censure Motion, 
said that since no tangible result of the disarmament negotiations was 
in sight, the time had come to face up to “ the incontrovertible fact 
of our present grave weakness in the air.”” He pointed out that France 
had already voted some £15,000,000 over three years, Italy, £16,500,000 
over a longer period, for air defence purposes. Replying to the con- 
tention that such increase gave no greater security, since there was 
no defence against air attack, Lord Londonderry maintained that no 
defensive measures could give complete immunity, but that the danger 
of air attack could be vastly reduced by a “ determined defensive force 
of up-to-date fighting aircraft.”” This, however, was only one side of 
air defence ; equally important was the maintenance of a force capable 
of directing a continuous and concentrated counter-offensive, not by 
way of indiscriminate retaliation on the civil population, but against 
the enemy’s aerodromes and depdéts. Adequate air forces tended to 
strengthen peace influence, and to deter an aggressor from gambling on 
the effects of sudden attack. 

July 25th.—Enforcement of embargo on arms to Cha 
League of Nations). 

July 26th.—Sir John Simon, speaking in the House of Con 
condemned the dastardly murder of Herr Dollfuss, and stated that 
British policy continued to stand for Austrian independence. 

July 28th.—Visit of Italian naval expert. (See Italy). 

July 30th.-—-The Labour Party and Opposition Liberals m 
vote of censure on the Government’s air “ policy of re-armament.” 
Mr. Baldwin, replying to the three criticisms of his proposals as excessive, 
inopportune, and insufficient, pointed out, in answer to the first, that 
other powers had made air-forces their primary offensive arm. The 
new programme was only a step towards parity, failing which, (reat 
Britain could not effectively fulfil existing obligations. 

The answer to the second criticism was that if there was to be 4 
race, Britain, though far preferring an agreed halt, must run init. Dela) 
would only render her inferiority and ineffectiveness more marked. 
To the third, he would point out that the proposals, which could be 
accelerated or decelerated as required, were part of a comprehensive 
scheme of Imperial Defence considered by the experts to be adequate. 

The European barometer had fallen towards “stormy,” but 
there was no cause for panic. After condemning an isolationist policy, 
Mr. Baldwin continued: ‘* Let us never forget this—since the day 0 
the air the old frontiers are gone. When you think of the defence 0 


(See 
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England you no longer think of the chalk cliffs of Dover, you think of 
the Rhine.” 

Mr. Churchill feared that the programme was so tentative that the 
Government would merely earn abuse without achieving safety. Why 
not be frank, recognise Germany as the specific danger, and measure 
our air-force against hers. Was it true that Germany’s secret air-force 
was already two-thirds as strong as the British ; that by 1935 it would 
equal, and by 1936 exceed ours, and that her civil air fleet was four 
times as strong as ours, and deliberately convertible into military 
machines? Either we must be assured that we should never fall 
behind Germany, or we must make a formal alliance with France. 

Sir John Simon, alluding to his anxiety not to jeopardise good 
relations, admitted that the sums Germany was spending on civil 
aviation were ‘** very striking.” The fact that her powerful commercial 
air fleet was convertible must be borne in mind. 

The vote of censure was defeated by 404 votes to 60. 

Replying to a question, Sir John Simon repeated the assertion 
that Great Britain had ‘‘ no intention whatever” of interfering with 
the internal affairs of Austria. 

July 31st.—The House rose for the summer recess. Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain was to act as Prime Minister during the absence from 
England of both Mr. Macdonald and Mr. Baldwin. 

July 31st.—French.and German comment on Mr. Baldwin’s speech 
on air policy. (See France, Germany). 

August 1st.—French interpretation of Mr. Baldwin’s reference 
to the Rhine. (See France). 


Publication of text of U.S.S.R. penal code by H.M.S.O. (See 
U.S.S.R.) 

The annual report on Economic Conditions in Germany was 
published by the Department of Overseas Trade. 


Hungary 
July 22nd.—Signature of Frontier Agreement with Yugoslavia. 
See Yugoslavia). 

July 29th.—Measures were announced for the relief of farmers in 
drought-stricken areas. These included the distribution of 130,000 
quintals of seed grain, the allocation of 6,500,000 pengos for emergency 
public works in the stricken areas, postponement of tax payment, and 
protection against foreclosures until December 31st. 


India. 

July 23rd.—Publication of Indo-Japanese Commercial Agree- 
ment. (See Great Britain). 

July 27th—The Communist Party of India was declared an 
“unlawful association,”’ on grounds of aiming at interference with the 
maintenance of law and order. 

_ July 28th.—The working committee of the Hindu Mahasabha forced 
their two Congress leaders to resign from the Congress Parliamentary 
Board in defence of Hindu political rights. 

July 30th.—The same committee adopted rejection of the Com- 
mercial Award and White Paper as its programme for the Legislative 
Ass mbly elections, and appointed a committee to co-operate with 
likeminded parties.” (Pandit Malaviya’s group and the Sanatanists 
‘Strict Hindus] ). 
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Irish Free State. 


July 28th.—A newspaper strike was declared in Dublin, following 
a claim put forward by the Irish Transport and General Workers’ Union 
for higher wages and shorter hours for employees of the three Dublin 
dailies. 
July 31st.—The ban on English newspapers, imposed during the 
Dublin newspaper strike, was lifted. 


Italy. 
July 20th.—Writing in the Giornale d'Italia, Signor Gayda issued 


a strongly-woided warning that neither Austrian nor international 
public opinion would tolerate the continuance of terrorist outrages by 
Nazi agitators. If Germany was implicated she assumed a clear re- 
sponsibility before Europe, or else demonstrated a lack of internal 
authority. 

An exchange of Notes between the British and Italian and 
Egyptian and Italian Governments regarding the demarcation of 
certain previously undefined parts of the frontier between Sudan and 
Libya took place in Rome. The British and Egyptian Governments, 
on the one hand, and the Italian Government, on the other, formally 
renounced all claim to territory to the north and west, and south and 
east, respectively, of the new frontier line. 

The total deficit in the Italian State Budget for the financial! year 
ended June 30th was officially stated to be 3,766,000,000 lire (about 
£62,700,000). 

July 23rd.—Satisfaction was expressed in Rome at the conclusion 
of the Libyan-Sudanese Frontier Agreement between the Italian and 
the British and Egyptian Governments, who were considered to have 
dealt with Italy in a spirit of loyalty and upright friendliness. 

July 24th.--Signor Leandro Arpinati, formerly Under-Secretary 
for the Interior, Federal Secretary for Bologna and a founder of the 
Fascist Party, was expelled from the party. 

July 25th.—Italian acceptance of Chaco arms embargo. (Se 
League of Nations). 

July 26th.—An official statement was issued to the effect that 
upon the announcement of the murder of Herr Dollfuss, army and 
air force troops were moved up to the Brenner and Carinthian frontiers. 

The telegram of sympathy from Signor Mussolini to the Austrian 
Vice-Chancellor significantly referred to the guilt of ‘‘ those directly 
responsible and those involved from afar.” The telegram stressed 
Italy’s determination to preserve Austrian independence. 

July 27th.—A naval expert, Captain Biscia, arrived in London to 
gain information about the bilateral conversations already held between 
Great Britain, U.S.A., Japan and France, and to prepare the ground 
for the forthcoming Anglo-Italian talks. 

July 29th.—It was reported that with the lifting of the muzzling 
order on the Italian press, all the chief newspapers embarked upon 4 
virulent anti-German campaign. 

The Italian press devoted considerable space to accounts of al! 
manoeuvres in the provinces of Emilio and Veneto, and to the forth 
coming grand military manoeuvres; this was taken as a desire (0 
demonstrate Italy’s preparedness for action should circumstances 
demand intervention abroad. 
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July 30th.—An Italo-Bulgarian commercial treaty was signed in 
Rome. Duties on Bulgarian cattle and agricultural produce were 
reduced with a view to improving the unfavourable trade balance. 


July 31st.—Yugoslav criticism of Italian designs on Austria. (See 
Yugoslavia). 

August 1st.—Close of Italo-Turkish shooting incident. (See 
Turkey). 


a . 
nO ty 18th.—The Japanese Ambassador in Washington, Mr. Saito, 


was reported to have told interviewers, on his arrival in Tokyo, that 
) there was no need for a specific non-aggression pact between Japan 

and the U.S.A., as the exchange of Notes between Mr. Hirota and 
Mr. Cordell Hull, last March, was considered by American official 
circles to provide a sufficient basis for the re-adjustment of relations. 
He considered that for the moment America was too engrossed in 
domestic economic problems to concern herself with those of the Far 
East, in which ** Japan’s mission and the able fulfilment thereof is 
gaining increasing recognition.”” America strongly favoured the main- 
tenance of the Washington and London treaties, and he believed that 
there was a growing feeling in American naval circles that it would be 
advisable to postpone the 1935 naval conference. Mr. Saito categori- 
cally denied that Japan had proposed to the U.S.A. the conclusion of 
a non-aggression pact. 

July 20th.—The new Government issued a statement of policy. 
It pledged itself to ensure stability in the national finances, to promote 
the national spirit by education and the elimination of dangerous 
thought, and to improve the living conditions, especially of those 
engaged in agriculture and fishery. In external affairs the Government 
would seek to cultivate friendly relations with other Powers in the 
pursuance of Japan’s mission, the maintenance of peace and contri- 
bution to the welfare of mankind. The maintenance of friendly 
relations with Manchukuo and the assistance of its healthy development 
as the most important contribution to peace in East Asia, were specifi- 
cally mentioned. The expansion of export trade would receive every 
official encouragement. 

Efforts would be made to make national defence complete in 
accordance with the international situation and current needs. The 
Government would do their utmost to take the opportunity afforded 
by the 1935 Naval Conference to acquire security. 


_ July 21st.—Difficulties with British troops training outside the 
Great Wall at Shanhaikwan. (See China). 

_ Referring to the refusal of the commander of the Japanese 
Kwantung Army to allow British troops outside the Great Wall, a 
Foreign Office spokesman stated that the British commander had 
hot acquainted the Japanese commander of the projected military 
exercises. The attitude of the Powers towards Manchukuo was a 
contradictory one, but since its de facto recognition by Japan and 
El Salvador, they could no longer continue to regard it as part of 
China. The Government had no intention of abrogating the Sino- 
Japanese Tangku truce agreement, the strict observance of which it 
regarded as necessary under the conditions prevailing in North China. 
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July 23rd.—The possibility of the unilateral abolition of extra. 
territoriality in Manchukuo was intimated at the Foreign Office jp 
Tokyo. Opposition, however, was expected from Japanese commerci! 
interests in Manchukuo, including the South Manchuria Railway 
Company. 

Publication of Indo-Japanese Commercial Agreement.  (S¢, 
Great Britain). 

July 25th.—With regard to the islands under Japanese mandate, 
the Consul-General at Geneva was instructed, when presenting the 
annual report, to inform the Mandates Commission that the islands 
were entrusted to Japan under the treaty of Versailles, and not by th: 
League, and that Japan would not consent to surrender them when 
her withdrawal from the League took effect. She would continue to 
administer them in accordance with League requirements. 

July 31st.—The Prime Minister, Admiral Okada, made a state- 
ment to the foreign press. Japan, he said, did not expect to achieve 
parity at the Naval Conference, but could not approve any ratio in- 
compatible with national self respect. He made no proposals for an 
alternative to the ratio system. 

He emphasised Japan’s desire for armaments reduction, beginning 
with the most heavily armed powers—the chief advantage being 
reduction in the burden of taxation. He advocated that specific steps 
should be taken to improve Japanese-American relations, and re- 
affirmed Japan’s intention of rendering every possible assistance t 
Manchukuo. 

August 1st.—A telephone service was formally opened between 
Japan and Manchukuo. 

Reception of Admiral Okada’s declaration in the United States 
(See U.S.A.) 


Latvia. 
July r9th.—-Publication of text of the Commercial Agreement 


with U.K. (See Great Britain). 

July 26th.—Colonel Beck in Riga. (See Poland). 

July 29th.--Communication re favourable view of Eastern European 
Pact. (See U.S.S.R.) 


League of Nations. y 
July 20th.—The Secretary-General was notified by the Swiss 


Federal Council of its intention to submit to the League Council 
dispute with the British Empire, Germany, France and Italy, regarcin 
a claim for damages suffered by Swiss citizens in the territory of thes 
Powers during the war. 

July 25th.—The Secretary-General received intimation from ( 
British and Italian Governments of their readiness to enforce a tot 
embargo on arms to the Chaco. 

July 28th.—Sweden, Mexico, Panama and Latvia announced their 
readiness to apply the Chaco Arms Embargo. The Chilean Gover 
ment was prepared to participate in immediate action. 
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Lithuania. 
July 27th.—Visit of Polish envoy. (See Poland). 


July 3Ist. —The Foreign Minister left on an official visit to Moscow 
+) discuss the Eastern European Pact. 


Manchukuo. 
July 21st.—Difficulties regarding British troops training outside 


the Great Wall. (See China). 
Japanese statement ve action at Shanhaikwan. (See Japan). 
July 23rd.—Possibility of abolition of extra- “necitectalley, (See 
japan 
{vgust Ist.—Inauguration of telephone service with Japan. (See 


pan 


The Netherlands. 

July 20th.—Exchange of notes re commercial modus vivendi with 
U.K. (See Great Britain). 

July 27th.—A royal decree issued imposed an import quota on 


coke and coal briquettes. 


Norway. 7 
July 18th.—Investigation of fishery conditions by sloop. (See 


Great Britain). 


Paraguay. 
July 31st.—-Pan-American Union resolution, re cessation of Chaco 


hostilities. (See Bolivia). 
Poland. 

July 19th.—It was reported that serious floods near Cracow had 
resulted in damage roughly estimated at least at {10,000,000 ; 50,000 
iamilies were stated to have been left destitute. 

July 23rd.—Two Polish warships left for Leningrad on an official 

it to the Soviet Navy. 
___ July 25th.—The Foreign Minister, Colonel Beck, visiting Estonia, 
aid great emphasis on Polish peace policy. 
_ July 26th.—Colonel Beck proceeded to Riga to discuss the Eastern 
pet proposals, and was informed by the Latvian Foreign Minister 
that Lithuania, Latvia and Estonia were trying to work out a common 
loreign policy. 

/uly 27th.—The Counsellor of the Polish Embassy in Paris visited 
Kovno, with the rank of Minister ; he was received by the Lithuanian 
Foreign Minister. 

July 27th.—The U.S.S.R. Red Cross offered three car-loads of food 
‘0 the Polish flood relief committee. 

July 28th.—Visit of Russian aircraft. (See U.S.S.R.). 


Saar Territory. 
July 20th.—Police searched premises in Saarbriicken, including 


e headquarters of the Nazi Deutsche Front; it was reported that 
enn papers, which had recently been taken from the official 
‘Sof the Governing Commission, had been found in the house of a 
rman police official. A hostile demonstration by Nazi sympathisers 

‘quickly dispersed. 
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Mr. Hempsley, a British subject, was appointed to the newly. 
created post of Chief of Police and Gendarmerie in the Saar. , 
July 23rd.—A police inspector was fired at by a Nazi in Saarbriickep, 


July 24th.—The headquarters of the Deutsche Front were again | 
searched and closed. The offices of the Saarbriicken Abendblatt, oj 
the Deutsche Nachrichtenbiro, and of the Saarkorrespondenz were also | 


searched. 


The Governing Commission issued a statement warning thos | 
who stirred up feeling against public servants, that most sever 


measures would be applied to them. 

July 25th.—The following were appointed directors of the seven 
Saar Electoral Offices organizing and controlling the 1935 plebescite :— 
Saarbriicken Town, M. Horace de Pourtales (Switzerland); Saar. 
briicken District, Herr J. Brinks (Holland) ; Saarlouis, Dr. Juescher 
(Switzerland) ; Merzig, Colonel Frey-Reydeberg (Sweden); Saint 
Wendel, Signor Zanchi (Italy); Saint Inghert, Mr. John Hartigay 
(United States) ; Homburg, Herr Bennewitz (Holland). 


South Africa. 


The Cape Province Nationalist Congress adopted by 164 votes to 1 
a resolution rejecting fusion. (The anti-fusionists are led by Dr. Malan 
an ex-Nationalist, who broke with the party when it endorsed the basis 
of party fusion worked out by Generals Smuts and Herzog.) 

July 31st.—The Free State Nationalist Congress opened at 
Bloemfontein. General Hertzog, speaking on the proposed fusion o! 


parties, had an enthusiastic reception. The English-speaking citizens 
of South Africa, he said, were now ready to treat the Afrikaans language, 
culture and aspirations on the same footing as the English, and no man 
could now advocate the continuance of a struggle between these tw 


“ec 


elements in the nation. He paid great tribute to the “‘ great-hearted 
attitude ’’ of the British Government and people in according South 
Africa complete Sovereign independence through the Statute oi 
Westminster and the Status Acts. 

August 1st.—The Bloemfontein congress on the fusion proposals 
proved the irrevocable split in the Free State Nationalist Party. 
General Hertzog, leading 80 per cent. of the old party, and taking with 
him its machinery, books, money, and other property, announced the 
formation of the new United Party. 


July 18th.—Having failed to obtain a majority in the Permanent 
Parliamentary Commission, the Government announced its decision (0 
concede by decree, under Article 94 of the Constitution, the financial 
credits urgently required by the coal-mining industry. - 

The reply of the President of the Catalan Generalitat, 500 
Companys, to the Prime Minister’s note requesting him to abstal! 
from enforcement of the land contracts law until it should coniorm 
with the Constitution and the Statute, was delivered in Madrid. It we 
worded on conciliatory lines, and welcomed the cordial note of th 
Madrid Government and its recognition of the Catalan President * 
the representative of the State in Catalonia in accordance with th 
autonomous procedure regulated by the Catalan Statute. The Catala" 
Council, which had at all times believed that the law was adaptabl 
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to the Constitution and the Statute, agreed to give the fullest attention 
to the preparation of regulations which would control and enable the 
ipplication of the law and would adapt itself faithfully to the basic 
laws of the Republic. 

July 20th.—Ten days after proclaiming himself Prince of Andorra 
nd declaring war on the Bishop of La Seo de Urgel (joint suzerain of 
Andorra with the French President), Boris, ‘‘ Baron de Skosyreff,”’ 
was arrested and detained in gaol. He had appointed Ministers, pro- 
mulgated a Constitution and announced his intention of conquering 
Andorra in the name of the King of France (the Duc de Guise). 

A Decree was published unifying the Military, Naval and Civil Air 
Services under a body celled the Direction General of Aeronautics, 
ontrolled by the Prime Minister. 

The Minister of War issued a decree prohibiting the rank and file 
f ihe Army from belonging to any political association or taking part 
in any political acts. No newspaper of a political nature might be 
read in or taken into barracks. 

July 24th——The Andorrans demonstrated against 16 French 
eputies and the French Prefect of Perpignan on a visit to the Republic. 

[uly 29th.—-A temporary ban was imposed on all political meetings, 

janiiestations and propaganda, ostensibly in order to avoid Communist 
disturbances on “* Red Day ” (August Ist). 

lvly 31st.—In view of the danger of disturbances connected with 
the Basque and Communist demonstrations, announced for the 31st 
ind Ist respectively, the Cabinet authorised the Minister of the Interior 
to use all the faculties conceded by the Jaw for the suppression of 
attempts to provoke disturbances. 

August 1st.—‘* Red Day.”’ passed off quietly. The press published 
a manifesto by the National Committee of the Socialist General Union 
of Workers—which represents some 700,000 persons—condemning the 
unpleasantly tense social atmosphere which characterises the Second 
Republic. ‘*‘ Not even during the worst period of the Monarchy was 
there ever such a gap between the legitimate aspirations of the workers 
ind the Governmental policy as has been the case under the Govern- 
ments which have been in power since September 14th, 1933.” 


Sweden. 

July 22nd.—The Foreign Minister, referring in a speech to the 
proposed Eastern Pact, said that the work of organizing peace would 
gain if the U.S.S.R. joined the League of Nations. The political stabili- 
zation which would result from the proposed pact in Central and 
“astern Europe should be hailed with satisfaction in Sweden. 


Switzerland. 
_ July 20th.—-Notification of intention to submit dispute to League 
Council, re Swiss claim to war damages. (See League of Nations). 
July 22nd.—A motor-boat, carrying explosive charges and deton- 
ators from Germany, destined for use in Austria, was seized at the 
outlet of the Rhine from Lake Constance. Three members of the Nazi 
Austrian Legion from Lindau in Bavaria were arrested. 
July 27th.—The Nene Zurcher Zeitung pointed out that whereas 
the German Government had, in its note of January 31st, denied the 
existence of an illicit arms traffic to Austria, the smugglers recently 
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arrested by the Swiss police had confessed to taking arms from S.4 
stores by order of S.A. chiefs in Lindau. Swiss public opinion was 
particularly indignant at the mendacious account of the arrest give; 
out from German broadcasting stations that the three men arreste; 
came from Austria and that the Austrian Government was using thi; 
** trivial incident ’’ as grounds for attacking Germany. 

July 31st.—The Swiss Minister in Berlin presented a note pro- 
testing against the smuggling of explosives from Germany through 
Switzerland into Austria. 


Transjordania. ae 
July 20th.—Publication of Agreement between Transjordania 


and Palestine. (See Great Britain). 


Turkey. 
July 19th.—An official statement issued regarding the circumstances 


in which a British Naval officer, Surgeon-Lieutenant Robinson, was 
shot by Turkish sentries off the coast opposite Samos, explained that 
that part of the coast was regarded as most vulnerable, and tha: 
smuggling was very prevalent in the neighbourhood. 

July 21st.—A joint Turco-British memorial service was held on 
the spot where Surgeon-Lieutenant Robinson was shot and disappeared 
It was reported that the incident was considered closed and that tl. 
proposed joint inquiry had therefore been abandoned. 

July 22nd.—Under a new law, foreign subjects employed under 
contract as chauffeurs, interpreters, hairdressers, tailors, hatmakers 
shoemakers, money-changers and musicians, were compelled to ceas 
work. Before May 22nd, 1935, other foreigners engaged in * small 
trade ’’ will be similarly treated, such occupations being henceforth 
reserved to Turks. 

July 23rd.—The Bulgarian Minister to Turkey and the Soviet 
Envoy signed a Protocol for the opening of diplomatic relations between 
Bulgaria and the U.S.S.R. 

July 24th.—Turkish sentries fired on an Italian fishing boat driven 
by a strong wind into Turkish waters. One member of the crew was 
killed. 

August Ist.—An official statement announced that the enqulr 
into the shooting of the Italian fisherman had revealed that the inciden! 
was due to a misunderstanding and might be considered closed. 


U.S.A. 


July 17th.—The General Strike Committee in San Francisco passed 
by a slender majority a resolution requesting all water-front employes 
and the recognized organisations of the employees, to submit 2! 
questions involved in the dispute between them to arbitration. 

Communist and extremist headquarters and offices in San Fran: 
cisco were raided by citizen guards, and in all 500 alleged “red 
agitators and extremists were arrested by the police. 

The President instructed the Postmaster-General to conduct 4! 
immediate public investigation into all existing ocean-mail and air-ma! 
contracts, and to report within six months whether such contracts 
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uld be modified or cancelled, judged on the basis of whether or not 
cheir full performance was in the public interest, and whether or not 
ir modification or cancellation would result in material savings to 
Government. 
Report of Japanese Ambassador’s account of American conditions 
ad sentiments. (See Japan). 
18th.—The Strike Strategy Committee in San Francisco 
ed in favour of ending all sympathy strikes immediately on learning 
t the President’s National Longshore Board had promised that the 
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fhis decision, however, did not affect the strike of longshoremen and 
iaritime workers, or the strike of market, street and tramway 
mployees, Which continued. 

' The Secretary of the Navy announced that the building programme 
for the U.S. naval air arm, authorized by the Vinson Act, would be 
pushed on energetically, and that before 1942, 1,184 machines would 
be added to the existing 1,000 machines. In the coming year 255 machines 
ld be built and the remainder in proportionate instalments. 


would 
Suspension of preliminary conversations in London. (See Great 


itatn). 

July 20th.—It was reported that there had been trouble between 
water-front strikers and police at Seattle, and that at Minneapolis 
National Guards had been ordered to the city to deal with rioting in 
which thirty-five people had been shot. 

July 21st.—It was learnt from an announcement made by the 


Secretary of Agriculture, that President Roosevelt recently signed an 
executive order allotting $15,000,000 out of the drought relief fund 


CAS 

“oe for the inauguration of a scheme to plant a forest belt, 1,000 miles 

forth iong and roo miles wide, from the Canadian border to Texas Panhandle, 
to act as a wind-break, conserve moisture in the soil and combat the 

iid growing tendency to chronic drought. The scheme would cost 

bens: $75,000,000, and take ten years to complete. 


At Minneapolis a truce between strikers and police was agreed 

after 68 persons had been injured on the previous day when the 
police opened fire on the crowds with shot-guns. 

July 23rd.—The Special Aviation Committee of the War Depart- 
ment, in its report, recommended the enlargement of the U.S. Army 
\ir Corps from about 1,500 machines to 2,320, with a corresponding 
increase in personnel. The report rejected the arguments for the ama!l- 
gamation of the Army and Navy Air Services into a single unit. 

_ july 23rd.—The United States Treasury invited tenders for 
100,000,000 of 3 per cent. bonds of the Federal Farm Mortgage 
‘orporation, maturing in 10 or 15 years and fully guaranteed by the 
Federal Government. This was the first time that the Treasury had 
acted as fiscal agent for one of the emergency bodies set up under the 

overy campaign. 

_ Asa result of the many weeks’ drought in the South and South- 
West, where brooks had dried up and pasturages withered, tens of 
thousands of head of cattle were being sent into the stockyards of 
panes City and Chicago to be sold before they died of thirst and 
lunger, 
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July 25th.—On an analogy with the order earlier issued to air. 
mail contractors (See Chronology, February gth, 1934), the Acting 
Postmaster-General issued an order instructing 32 ocean mail cop. 
tractors to appear at an enquiry to be held in October. 


July 26th.—On the expiry of a 24-hour ultimatum to strikers 
regarding the acceptance of conditions drawn up by the Federaj 
Mediator, the Governor of Minnesota declared martial law in Mip. 
neapolis. 

July 28th.—Mr. Wallace, Secretary for Agriculture, denounced 
the allegation that the several million dollars being disbursed through- 
out the corn belt by the Agricultural Adjustment Administration wer 
being turned to political advantage in view of the forthcoming elections, 

July 29th.—In a statement issued by the Chairman of the N.R.A, 
Labour Advisory Board, from the headquarters of the American 
Federation of Labour, it was asserted that there were still 10,312, 
unemployed at the end of June. This meant an increase of 200,000 
since October, 1933, though the situation might, of course, have bee 
worse had no attempt been made to codify industry. The number 
unemployed receiving temporary work from the principal emergence 
relief programmes rose by over 150,000 during June, and now stood 
at the imposing total of 1,813,000. 

July 30th.—The longshoremen’s strike on the Pacific coast ended 
in a vote by the men’s representatives to send the 12,000 strikers back 
to work on the 31st. 

Nearly 12,000 painters in New York struck over a proposal to 
reduce wages from $9 to $8, and to increase the working day from 
seven hours to eight. 

Mr. Wallace, Secretary for Agriculture, left Washington to con- 
duct in the grain and cotton belts a campaign in defence of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration and the principle of crop 
control which it represents. 

August tst.—The Mayor of New Orleans increased the city police 
by 500 men. This was a countermove to the mobilisation by the 
Governor of Louisiana of 500 soldiers of the Louisiana National Guar’ 
outside the city. Both actions form part of the election strugg 
between rival factions led respectively by the Governor and Mayor. 

Upon an announcement by the Minneopolis strikers that ur 
restricted picketing would be resumed, their headquarters were raided 
by Minnesotan militiamen, armed with machine-guns, and further 
arrests were made throughout the town. 

The Japanese Premier’s declaration that Japan could not expe’ 
naval parity was welcomed in official circles. Mr. Swanson, Secreta!) 
for the Navy, stated that he was personally emphatically opposed 
the alteration advocated by Admiral Okada in the 5—5— 3 ratio ; he wes 
in favour of a 20 per cent. reduction in all naval categories, and hop 
that this would be secured at the coming Conference. 


U.S.S.R. 


July 18th.—It was reported from Moscow that General Ma Ching 
ying, the Tungan chief and leader of the revolt in Chinese Turkesta!, 
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had been forced after defeat to cross the Soviet frontier; he had been 
disarmed and interned. 

Communication by Soviet Ambassador re proposed Eastern 
Pact. (See Great Britain). 

July 21st—Communication by Soviet Ambassador to German 
Government re proposed Eastern Pact. (See Germany). 


July 23rd.—Opening of diplomatic relations with Bulgaria. (See 
Turkey and Bulgaria). 

Visit of Polish warships. (See Poland). 

It was reported that roo prisoners had been tried on charges of 
neglecting their railway duties and sabotage on the railways. Nineteen 
death sentences were pronounced. 

A special Military Tribunal, attached to the Supreme Court, tried 
23 prisoners, including high railway officials, on a charge of espionage 
and plotting to wreck railway traffic between European Russia and 
the Far East. The direction of the alleged plot was in the hands of a 
Korean. He and six others were condemned to death, while the other 
prisoners were sentenced to ten years’ forced labour. The Tribunal 
convicted the prisoners of ‘* treason to the Fatherland.” 

July 27th.—During a trial of ‘‘ wreckers,” begun at Sverdlovsk, 
the chief charge was made against a ‘‘ foreign machine-making con- 
cern,” alleged to have worked for the destruction of the Ural machine 
works. Neither the name nor the nationality of the firm was announced. 


July 28th.—An air squadron left for Poland to return the 1933 
visit of the Polish Air Commander-in-Chief to Moscow. 

July 29th.—M. Litvinoff received from the Estonian Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, and from the Latvian Minister in Moscow, identical 
formal declarations that their respective Governments had favourably 
considered the idea of an Eastern European Pact, but that, pending 
submission of a text, each reserved their right to propose amendments 
and additions thereto. 

July 31st.—All the accused in the Sverdlovsk *‘ wreckers ” trial 
were condemned to death. 

Visit of Lithuanian Foreign Minister. (See Lithuanta). 

1ugust Ist.—His Majesty’s Stationery Office published the 1926 
text of the U.S.S.R. penal code, with amendments up to December Ist, 
1932, and appendices giving the Union decree of August 7th, 1932, 
dealing with the protection of the property of State enterprises, and the 
decree of June 8th, 1934, supplementing the Articles of the Code on 
‘reason to the Fatherland. 

M. Rakovsky, formerly Soviet Ambassador in London (1923), 
and Paris (1925), was appointed to his first post since his re-admission 
‘0 the Communist Party in February. He was appointed head of the 
Soviet delegation to the International Red Cross Conference to be held 
in Tokyo in October. 


Vatican State. 

July 18th.—In a long article the editor of the Osservatore Romano 
‘xpressed the indignation felt in Vatican circles at the shooting of 
Dr. Klausener, the Berlin president of the Catholic Action, and Herr 
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Probst, the Reich Leader of the Deutsche Jugendkraft, a Roma 
Catholic youth organisation. The writer denied that either D; 
Klausener or Herr Probst had been in any way implicated in th 
alleged revolt and dismissed the official explanation that the latter haj 
been shot while attempting to escape, expressing the conviction tha 
this had happened while he was in preventive custody. 

July 30th.—A draft agreement on the subject of certain points jy 
the Concordat, particularly the Catholic Youth organisations, was 
reached between emissaries of the Pope and the German Chancellor, 

July 30th.—Following their attendance at a Mass for Chancellor 
Dollfuss, a group of Austrian boys, on holiday at Ostia, were received 
in audience by the Pope, who, after referring to the difficulty of th 
hour in Austrian history, gave his blessing to the boys and to the whole 
of his ** beloved Austria.” 


Yugoslavia. 

July 22nd.—An Agreement was signed in Belgrade by Yugosiay 
and Hungarian delegates for the settlement of the frontier disputes 
which formed the subject of a Hungarian appeal to the League o 
Nations in June. Regulations would be issued designed to prevent 
the recurrence of frontier incidents. 

Dr. Matchek, the Croat Peasant leader, was released from prison 
on grounds of ill-health and taken to a nursing home at Zagreb. 

July 29th.—In contradiction of previous reports that the Yugosla’ 
authorities had closed the frontier to refugees, it was stated that 7 
fleeing rebels, who had crossed the frontier, had been interned 1 
concentration camp at Varashdin, in Slavonia. The Yugoslav fore 
were said to be making every effort to clear the frontier districts 0 
fugitives and so to avoid international incidents. (See Austria). 

A tense situation was reported at the junction of the Yugosla\ 
Italian and Austrian frontiers, where a band of refugees were at ba! 
and where heavy fighting was reported. The Yugoslav forces, thoug! 
refusing passage across the frontier, were said to be feeding the rebels 

The movements of Italian troops were stated to be causin 
“irritation ”’ in Croatia. 

July 30th.—Diplomatic negotiations took place between \1« 
and Belgrade with a view to enabling the Austrian troops to attack © 
Nazi band cornered on the frontier. The Yugoslav Government Pp! 
a stop to the passing of food across the frontier. 

The Yugoslav Legation in Beilin issued a communiqué point 
out that the League of Nations was the sole body competent to ~ mast 
decisions on the Austrian question as an international problem. Ev) 
other unilateral measure, such as intervention, would be an iniring® 
ment of the peace treaties and could bring about other consequences 

July 31st.—-The number of Austrian rebels who had crossed tht 
frontier was stated to total 2,000, of whom some 500 had been mov 
from Varashdin to camps considerably further from the frontier. Fo 
stuffs and gifts were being forwarded through the German constlat 
in Belgrade, Zagreb, and Ljubljana. 

Scathing criticism of the Italian Government’s Austrian pol 
appeared in the Novasti of Zagreb. ‘ History will record,” the arti 
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ran, “that Italy destroyed Austria,” not only during the war, but 
“sixteen vears later by her diplomatic efforts to turn Austria into a 
vassal State and a bridge for Italian expansion in Central Europe. 
Fascist Italy, by forcing Herr Dollfuss’s hand, has brought doom on 
\ystria, and her responsibility, though unlike that of Germany, is 
established. The monopolist attitude of the Italian Government and 
Sienor Mussolini’s displays for purposes of prestige may have their 
internal uses, but they may also bring disaster to Austria and imperil 
the peace of Europe.” 
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DOCUMENTS IN PERIODICALS. 


Europe Nouvelle, dated July 21st, 1934. 
The Evangelical Church in Germany. 
Professor IXarl Barth's statement of December, 1933 
Lutheran Congress of Saxony ; Report of December, 1933. 
‘“ Nordic-Group ”’ proclamation, July, 1933. 
Constitution of the German Evangelical Church, July 11th, 1933 
Text of law regarding the Church constitution, July r4th, 1933 


welle, dated July 28th, 1934. 
holic Church in Germany. 
Programme broadcast by Herr Rust, Minister for Public Worship, 


June 29th, 1933. 
Mandate from the Cardinal Archbishop of Cologne, October 16th, 1933 


Letter from Cardinal Faulhaber, Archbishop of Munich, regarding 
the Catholic youth organisations, March 25th, 1934. 

Decree placing two National-Socialist publications on the Index 
February oth, 1934. 
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FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 
1934 
August 4th _.... International Congress of the World 
Prohibition Federation aoe ae London 
August 4th _.... Mice 26th Universal Conference on Esperanto Stockholm 


August 7th we 16th International Congress on Second- 
ary Education eae .. Rome 
August 9th .. “Permanent Central Opium Board .. Geneva 


August 9th-11th ... Congress of the International Federa- 
tion of Teachers’ Associations Prague 


August 1roth-11th _.... roth Congress of the International 
Students’ Federation ; coe Nottingham 


August 13th-21st Summer Schoo! of International Feder- 
ation of League of Nations Societies Geneva 


August 2oth .... .. World Jewish Conference Geneva 


August 27th ... .. General Congress of the International 
Federation of Trade Unions , Weymouth 


*Supervisory Body for the Limitation of 
the Manufacture of Narcotic Drugs Geneva 


August 31st ; 5th Baltic Conference * Tallinn 
September rst 30th Universal Peace Congress Locarno 
September 3rd .. ™Finaricial Committee .. Geneva 


September 3rd International Congress on Public Works { — 
»rlit 


September 7th . *81st Session of the Council . Geneva 


September oth . 38th Conference of International Law 
Association en : ave a Budapest 


Septembe1 roth *15th Ordinary Session of the Assembly 


Mid-September .. *Bureau of the Disarmament Conference Geneva 


September 24th-2oth.... Interparliamentary Conference Istamboul 


* League of Nattuns or International Labouy Office. 
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